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As Americans commemorated the begin- 
ning of their country's struggle for free and 
representative government last weekend, 
. they were quite reasonably asked to make it 
clear that they support such government in 
Africa. President Kaunda of Zambia said the 
major intent of his talks with President Ford 
and Secretary of State Kissinger was to 
encourage the administration to take a posi- 
tion along these lines in southern Africa. 

Mr. Kaunda’s mission on a bicentennial 
weekend reminded us of a young African 
liberationisms words to one of our correspon- 
dents in Africa just a year ago. "No taxation 
without representation," he said, echoing the 
American independence fighters' cry. "The 
U.S. should be the first to help us, but it is the 
last; ... We don't like war in Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesfa), but we have no alternative. You 
fought the British. Now you are friends with 
them. That’s what we want, too. " 

, ah . ort yw Portugal has relin- 
qufshed its hold on its African colonies. And in 
Rhodesia there have been progress and 
setbacks in forging an alternative to the war 
the young Jiberationfst lamented 


has been working to ameliorate relations in 
the face of the opposition of the white Ian 
Smith regime in Rhodesia to permitting black 
majority rule. 

America's former Assistant Secretary of 
Slate for African Affairs, Donald Easum, did 
display an earnest of his country's good 
intentions by being the first Western diplomat 
to visit the transitional government in Mozam- 
bique. But he was replaced by Secretary 
Kissinger over the protest of the Organization 
for African Unity — a fact to be noted without 
prejudging the performace of Mr. Easum’s 
successor, Nathaniel Davis. And the U.S. has 
managed to give the impression of tilling 
toward the white minority rather than black 
majority in southern Africa. 

It may seem a small matter that Dr 
Kissinger did not meet Mr. Kaunda’s flight in 
Washington. The omission may not have been 
meant as any sort of signal. But Africans can 
hardly be blamed for wondering if it was 
supposed to tell them something. Is Dr 
Kissinger’s repeated intention of paying more 
attention to Africa to be acted on or not? 

President Kaunda apparently is not asking 
for specific U.S. actions on this trip. But he 


‘Isn’t that the same Inspector who reviewed 
situation In Southeast Asia?’ 
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Africa’s black majority and white minority. 
South Africa’s Prime Minister Vorster, too, 
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traditions America is now celebrating so 
heartily, it can hardly do less. 
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KHJIf W T 8 .? 1 ® 8 responsible rather than 
.doctrinaire solutions.” He recognized that" in 

- to the latest GoJJuppoii'" eye8 ' lhe 

But to third world Is not going to dls- . to overcome suspicion” - but ihnt 

appear. And to United States, celebrating the fj 6 fl of *** necessary to reverse the 
tontennial onts own Indep^ndeiKeTS dK ? sion confron“ 

but have a basic sympathy with the growing reductive compromise." 
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inc!4bntMlly r pays more than half the UN’s 
The mokt pungently Innovative of these 
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an interview In this newspaper he said that 
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r IS?' He saw to UN as a valuable forum 
for hiring disagreements, as an international 
weans to gather in the voices.” 

^trucUve compromise and responsible 



Can votes 
stop 

communism? 


After Vietnam: America rethinks role 
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U.$. Ambassador to Into. Daniel MovnSan^ Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s latest 
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increasing interdependent world. • ■ 

Latin dismay ; The Cambodian tragedy: nextp 


jTOMltion In the "quasi-parliament” of the 

mlio ^nihan touch, he 

argws that exposing the third world's short, 

C Wh*?* would reaUy ■f ,ow respect for it 
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although fuiiy understandable in light- of 
Vietnam developments, is nevertheless most 
unfortunate It means that Latin America la 
put on the back burner again while the U S 

, ad^raraita^ to more pressing c«toems. 

If this were the first Ume that Latin 
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Residents of the coital have been worrioi 
by reports of what one recently departed 
^P c,a l Cfl Hs to 1 'very ivery rough” 
tactics of the insurgents in politically resliuc- 
turing captured villages along Communist 
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. rhe abrupt departure of the last American 
Vietnam has marked the end of a 10-year 
riod during which the Americans tried to 
ire the Southeast Asians the kind of social 
d political system which Americans thought 
ay should have. 

to men of Hanoi control the whole of 
Cftna " 1 *^e{nam . To the best of their ability they will 
the Amerlcan phase out of their national 
lence much more completely, probably, 
ran the French phase. The peoples of Indo- 
jina are about to shape their own future — 
e Soviet and Chinese influence, but 
erican presence. 

...US S, Milestone in hiBtory has been past, 
it actually ft Is two milestones at the same 
nt. Besides ending the American phase in 
east Asia, the withdrawal also marks the 
American attitude toward the world 
&an ta 1947 with the Truman Doc- 
'“ forward national strategy has given 
defensive strategy. 

b In full perspective and thus be 
ething of the future we should 
toyond to Truman Doctrine of 
list is*ekdihgr npv^begani mrt , j^st^ 
(o when American firms Were sent to 
aid of Greece and Turkey. The real 
ing was 40 years ago when the Amer- 
ile started building' their military 
? 

eStpet prominent feature of world his- 
^ over these past 40 years has been the 
Iftgahd the use of that American military 
. ItWasthe decisive element in winning 
.■•War Ii aiid In stabilizing the postwar 
idn. Having overthrown the tyrannies of 
r|. MUssolini, and Tojo, It then pit a 
efing; arm around thoto living in the 
^ Soviet ambition. Without that era of 
iv^, American power the world today 
d Ite dominated from either. Berlin or 
q#. (Thanks to the building and use of that 
this still is a diversified world. 

it look forward today and see in ally 


reaction; or the denouement of Vietnam, this 
past week. . . 

That there will still be American military 
power is certain. It also is certain that it will 
be used with more restraint than it was in 
Vietnam when Lyndon Johnson said he would 
“nail the coonskin to the door." 

The flamboyant phase is over. American 
power will have to be less expensive in the 
future in both blood and treasure. The 
American people are weary of the cost of 
power after giving it a priority claim on their 
energies for 40 years. 

It will still' be needed because it Is a major 
element of stability in the world. Without, it 
there would be chaos. No other country — 
probably -not even the Soviet Union — would 
really want to see the United States lapse back 
into the condition of military feebleness which 
existed between demobilization In 1918 and the 
beginning of rearmament in 1935. 

The most ardent and outspoken advocates of 
American military strength today are the 
Chinese, who regard it as essential to the 
containment of the Soviets. The Soviets would 
undoubtedly like to see it recede into the 
Atlantic and Pacific brains, but to disappear 
aljngethBr. EVen 4hfly bfgfci. to Aonse, that 
ptfUbmgtowonqte atfextotoyfttordto^ '* 

The reasons for the era of American 
military power can help us today In looking 
ahead. In 1933 Adolf Hitler became German 
chancellor, his Nazis burned the Reichstag, 
and he took Germany out of the League of 
Nations. In 1934 the Nazis assassinated Aus- 
trian Chancellor Dollfuss and Hitler became 
the dictator of Germany: In 1635 Hlfler 
repudiated the Versailles Treaty, ordered 
conscription, and bUgap GOrmari rear ( mtoent. 
Mussolliii Invaded Ethiopia in defiance of the 
League of Nations. : : 

. Until 1935 Washington was preoccupied 
largely : with attempts to restimulate to 
stagnant American economy. But to anxiety 


would help win -the ‘^victory at sea” for Uie 
Allies. American military power was thus 
launched by lhe perceived danger of tyranny. 

At the present moment Americans do not 
perceive a comparable danger. It could be 
latent, but it is not presently perceived. China 
to some extent balances off the Soviet Union. 
Moscow itself pursues a cautious diplomacy. 
It carries a big slick but walks softly. 

There Is no risible tyranny as latently 
aggressive as in 1935. At the moment the world 
does not seem to feel the same need for 
American power as it did over most of the past 
40 years. That story ended last Tuesday When 
the last 1 American marine was lifted off the 
roof of the American Embassy in Saigon. 
Ahead, isa new story to be written. 


. By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

Vietnam, Finland, and Portugal. A litany of 
three countries comes to thought as a reporter 
turns to his typewriter fn sunny Lisbon, 
knowing that In the streets below gay crowds 
are strolling, with carnations in Iheir lapels or 
clutched in their hands. Even when they shout 
ferocious hammer-and-sicklc slogans such ob 
"D own with huge estates," or "Out with the 
CIA,” there is good humor, as if thisliandsome 
riverside city of cream -colored walls and red- 
tiled roofs were still savoring Us second May 
Day in freedom. 

Halfway round the world, the citizens of 
Saigon — "fallen" or "liberated * 1 depending 
on one's point of view 7 - await their future 
under communist rule with a mixture of 
apprehension and relief. Relief that the long 
years of fighting are over. Anxiety as the Viet 
Cong takes over and, no doubt much sooner 
than once anticipated, North and South Viet- 
nam are reunited under the yellow starred 
banner of the northern republic. 

Is Portugal about to go the way of South 
Vietnam — not by war, but through the cleve. 
manipulations of the Communist Party oper- 
ating on a politically naive Aftned Forces 
Movement? That is what some Westerner* 
believe — ' .Julian Critchley, for instance* 
British defense .* expert and : Conservative 
Member of Parliament Who recently wrote, 
r "Portugal appearalost to to West.” 

The answer depends on one’s point of view. 
If one is a businessman, and finds once-dodle 
employees suddenly forming committees to 
demand higher wages, or participation In 
management decisions, or simply to take over 
a factory, one is understandably, worried — 
perhaps even distraught. ■ 

But If one recognizes that some, form of 
explosion was inevitable after nearly- half a 
century of authoritarianism, then what has 
happened so far in Portugal seems mild. 
Above all, the people of Portugal have to 
memory of a promlsekept; free elections for a 

*Ple,aBe,turn to Page IS 


World sends relief to Vietnam 


By George Money hun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor . 

New York 

• : international relief agencies are gearing to 

■ sand mill ions of dollars In emergency humanl- 

1 hafrirtto , ; 

masters ore anxious to see me flow of food, 
medical aid, clothing, and refugee shelter 
continue, and officials directing the massive 
relief programs are tentatively making plans 

■ for long-term commitments of assistance t0 

■ the area,; , . ; 1 ; ; : i ■ . 


gency appeal for 935 million for an initial 
three-month operation of feeding and clothing : 
displaced persons and gathering them into 
camps, 

“We hope eventually to feet tool htofe to ■ 
their, own villages and to provide them With' 
basic BUppUefi,’ , e^l.toe,d T 

> 1 iTbe Red itete -ioriv© ^ ;V fo tnarn^ao. : : 

"youth volunteers” wof king In 29 provinces In 
South Vietnam, as well as40 medical teams in 
Cambodia. ; ; v , - ,' v* 

.Assistance ^ also Is coming froin the.' .World , 
Council of Churches, the World. Alltoce' of 
YMCAs, the United Nettops, the M&nnoiUte 
Central Committee, to Churefy Worid Ser- 
i ried, and others, . M i 

Dr. Nlchblak Canchatoof; UN airibaspadOr 


■ Relief -agency officials say. their .contacts, 
with thd occupying ProvlhlonalRevplutlonary 

GoVeritmfenb {PRGj lead >itiem jo-, believe _ 

there, will be ho, mass, reprisals or ‘‘blood- ■' f oi; t he Alliance ;of YMGAs ]n 88. countries, 

: baths’ although reprisals against som® aayii' his Organisation hss # teaips lft and 
higher; ievri.Sputo' Vtetnam.eBe -officials are ; afoUhd Saigon; 1 i . : . i V;- 

cohsldOrod inevitable. . , r - s ;AS with the other relief ageniiy officiate, Dr; 
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produced by the^ ^ behavior ^ of' ^ Hitler arid ". -territory ^was ofFtc^.^y recpfepifi^cU by Viet _ 

MUssolini became the stimulus to rearms- 1 ': Cong, April ^8. This means Jhe Geneva-ba4ed S 200 ^^Fn^eitot/eitey fboci' : 6bm- 

. , .. . ment: Fr*anklin Deland Roosevelt was: a' feral; ! B rolJ P 'VlH to abl^ to funnel suppl lea directly . iflbdU tea were ahl’btod ' lb HMohMa hatw^ 

Iwtot the next phase in histoiy ; will 1 enthusiast: Ha-; began using funds ; appro-; | to f?aNang' than hay^toni rpUted firflt.. • • . - the pjjg. isqught^ass'lstapcd ;frbrn "ttw 
:^No toan in 1935 could have foreseen the printed for the general, purpose of ecohqrtic * r . .UifbUSi- -gife^iiiMttshan^^ .{.-iiMied. Natlotti^ Actorifehgio- 

'of, 1 .Nazism,- the .reaction It would. : recovery to. l*y-.|he ! keeb";df-- tjhe destroyiMi. theyhatobton. ; -*•'- • »L -w «• 

luce jn America, the decisiveness of that . cruisers, ai)d battleshlps whlch 10 yehrs later . ;:;Red Cross pfiljlu 18 hpve .^aued .an. ■ . , .j .p ■ . - r -. * ?l to Page ^ s 
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By Francis Rcnny 

, , London 

The British have always taken the view 
that one should never pay artists well — it 
only encourages them. As a result, Brit- 
ain's public subsidies to the arts are about 
[ the lowest in Europe. Some say this ensures 
the survival of only the fittest painters 
writers and musicians. Others appear to 
think it brings closer the ideal of stamping 
them out altogether. ... 

A survey recently conducted by the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, the officially 
financed but self-governing body which 
passes out what subsidies there are makes 
one wonder how long it will be before the 
latter school can stage its victory celebra- 
fion ~ at least over painters, sculptors and 
graphic designers. 

A questionnaire returned by a sample 240 
artists - more than half of them under 35 
years of age - showed their median 
(average) income to be £J300 ($3000) for 
women and £2250 ($5300) for men Only 
one in ten (none of them women ) earned as 
much as £4500 a year ($10,600), while 
three out of ten earned £1500 ($3500) or 


* j » . ■ Eurosummit 

M for what’s sake MOuld relax 


Treasures 
of the 
barbarians 

The Soviet Ministry of Cul- 
ture has lent New York's 
Metropolitan Muajtieum of 
Art a priceless collection of 
golden objects. They once 
adorned the fierce nomads 
Who rode out of Central 
: Asia to found an empire by 
in e sea. 

r See page 18 ; 
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Things begin to sound better when one 
rea^that almost half the sample Z 
worked as art teachers. But they cease to 
doso when it ^appreciated that the income 
figures include their salaries as teachers 

h il SP 0S8ible t0 dis agree with 
the Arts Councils conclusion that “Ob- 
viously a job in an art school . j s an 
iiveUhood to many an 

That gloom thickens once more when It is 
discovered that — partly as an economy 

y J* 0 " 1 a mte g uU «i belief 
that all teachers of everything must be full- 


time - practising artists are being dis- 
from part-time teaching posts in 
52™ ® cboo J 8 - policy deprives the 
artists of their bread and butler, and Uie 
students of contact with working, as op- 
posed to academic, artists. 

n^ ] nii rt 5 er « ne ,00ks ’ the grimmer the 
^ f f r Britiah Painters, sculptors 
and illustrators become. Writers can more 
easily work part-time, or indulge in jour- 
{S*™, f and ^viewing. Like musicians, 
If 1 . 8 . omo unlon backing. A British 

8,1 * &Sl1 m0rC 01110 
15% commission. It is common for artists 
to lose 33-50% to their galleries, and Uie 
proportion of tholr earnings which must be 
sprat on materials are far higher, 

Then- there are studios to lie rented 
irames and catalogues to be paid for. 

RHiain i?l! ~ n ? w rowing upwards in 
Britain like a rocket to Mars - has had an 

effect upon visual artists which is almost 

P^to V wHh UieIr confrorcs ln other media. 
b ^ h *f° nCy 10 P rescrve iinvc been 
pa ^ nt,n B s * Pnnta and sculpture as 
investments, whether they personally like 
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ByTakashlOka 

Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


one is for it, from the Communists to the rlalit- 
ler n fcSf erVaUV0 Dcmocral,c Socialist Gen- 

vol , cra did not distinguish 
CTK ^ of professed socialism. Tlie 

2=LS_ or 


wiu maria, wiwven ana QOS of nrnfreaflH 

It was Sunday morning in Sabugo, a hillside f was 8tron B In iho north a land of 
vUIage an hour's bus ride from Lisbon and thn ^aditionalist small farmers The 
cafe whereMaria worked was b«Sf to fiH ** centers of S to 

up with friends and neighbora~ g p t0 ^ ^omeraUon surrSg 

the n ^Por Ke aniong the landless peasmts of Ihe south who 
Itti* at tables Si®. “ * 6re PraoleaHyenserfed by th 

Socialists, the eleoUonshowedTcre 

spreading unempI^SIt in the sn^l & wScrat ^fn° Ut cwnlry ~ U»«y won 38 

ries that had sprung up around OT ®T aI ' going over 50 percent in 

du^g the part aixTse»L^ d U * iUage m 2 It party. 

The clenched fist wsTii^- ' he . P ^RV lar DemocraU (PPD), took sTn^-1 


4\)f J Mh ) By Eric Bourne 

^ Special correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

'A few more weeks should show whelher or 
it there is to he an all-European summit 
eeting together with the United Slates and 
anada in Helsinki by the end of July. 

The Finns need a month to make the 
them or not — whm JKW 1 ? arrangements for a 35-nation con- 

re market Thi whlth will attract not only heads of 
workTof ****** **1 3,80 a thousand d, P lomats and 
still more! ufo^ of rC 8 and pi '° babIy ”*** hU " drCd ]0W ' 

thC newC0rners , *il Just a few weeks remain, therefore, to finish 
sin 1 1 urt tier. , ork fln a document on European security and 

Besides, people argue, ad fopoporollon which the leaders will debate and 
is one of the first things to tendon* . Work on the document has been 
order to pay the food bilb. ' :oing on in Geneva for 2' * years. 

And vnt fhn pnmnaiiiin • Both Western and EasL-bloc diplomais ore 
in Briti<di Art ®.hnSSi J°° Cautiously forecasting that the remaining 
as evor T^n military, others related to East- 

best to" sti^r - will be overcome in time, 

smvinii? Ki. U<3 t n ^, "S * The agenda’s three main areas of discussion 

' h *V * -at ions like fashion da*_ called “baskets” - arc in varying stages of 
lure or typography ralferitat , el j on 

wiirmiig viK’at ion of flneirlSi The first, on security itself, has been boiled 
think they go loo far: thalilfctajq osvn m principles of more or less general 
fiHcr out the failures before 9bcceptance. subject to a few final word 
begin, and that for every owpbhanges. 

there must bo a score of metfeT Basket one was the Soviet Union's obvious 
whoSMi hack he* must climb. . concern, because it will in effect give formal 
But when one looks at UwAftftinternational sanction to Europe's frontiers as 
survey , who can blame the gfefedrawn by the wartime Western-Soviet alliance 
nrivise aspiring artists to to Yalta and Potsdam, 
more profitable. ItkedrivfngiW Here, the Soviets have secured essentially 

what they set out to gel. The final argument 
.now is over so-called “confidence-building" 

, ,, ■■■■■■, . pfovisions in the military field. On these, the 

'^Lsovi^s have made one concession, accepting 


^Soviets have made one concession, accepting 
^ ''■prafwwiqng deadlock — the West's proposal 
for mutual advance , notice of troop pioVe- 
I | I f*j men ts and exercises, 

r OnrnPd IK They Stipulate, however, that this advance 
Vlv71 IVl I V> VI notice should be voluntary and not obligatory. 

. Debate continues over precisely what "volun- 
. . ^ tar ism "means. But both sides say an agreed 

school At thf age at B formula will be found. The Soviets, meaft- 
nlnilrjo. a puv<*r l y • s w ^|| e surprised everyone by coming up with 
In the Houtli where tMWW*** an unprecedented notification of some pend- 
he had a brother j.y tog military exercise in Eastern Europe. 
France «The pOpuMtOt et The gg^nj basket concerns economic and 
creased slightly between related forms of international cooperation, 
spile the high birth which, in the period and mdbd of detente, 

lion. One million Port#)*' presented few substantial difficulties, 
many of them in Franc* * ' The third basket has been easily the most 

“Now that the eteciictf .^ strongly disputed section of tire draft docu- 

Malfle eal.l 4<tka luirtu Mill Sr Thn knna In tha U/oct io Ihol it will 
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By Gordon N. ConvBrae. chief photographer 

The Parthenon has seen many navies come and go 


Greece compels U.S. Into 
lower military profile 
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Matos said. '"*he Iwo ment; The hope In the West is that it will 

for the government to outline some relaxation of barriers to contact 
ment and sLognaikan «• and exchange between peoples. The West 
easy toflada jobUieseiW^tproposed this as a primary condition for a 
a factory making ovens. V^*/^uropean conference. 

Uial the workers acceptance or the U.S.S.R.'s stand on 

"Recently Usey’ve told tkj^me+terrilorial status quo in Europe seems 
they would be U remains to be seen just how much, 

so that the factories nbllrelcjia, the West will receive in return in 

«*ouodattt nv>re ’* Ipe Way of freer movement of peoples and 

soefety,” Mr. natoMi «»*: «H» communist .and Westerr. 

Steto mdThe aT Ch “• belween ,be ' cl ' !arly wiU ho1 ** n ’ u ‘ :li *****&<'': 

[11^ Slilmi m mmllni,,g ” <ln Sabugo. But, "some small points" - say Western 

^OomBBWWt^ diplomats - have been gained, though they 

to««uL> y. M tfSSS*' 'aid but quasi -commitments to no more than 

IJSzJrJTiL Cjdf^uprmal (humanitarian considerations; They 
the* ^rSS'lFLt 1 w9vc - such thin 6 s “ reuniting divided families 

”T^-tjix*Iuding properly righto), family visits 
u»^OfTHWi#u^ vwi. ^j^tioncorhihg'mostly the two Germanys) and 

marriages. . . 

Movement <MFA> .. Modest as these "gains" are, however, they 

S3£J r ?L , **. , L* !e ® as * hr * ar iV- have some significance. It is the first time the 
wow *n lire j cotOT y : ,F 'East bldc'hqs been willing even to discuss such 

b ee g ya g witb diriary human affairs at this negotiation 

guaraotee of having * glfr level and, moreover, to agree to put some- 

»mety. but kre filing in. writing. ■ . 

above the parties and .1.^. Sprqe relaxation also .Is possible . regarding 

t ™ n ' • , . rfW^ circuIhtion of noncommunist Western news-i 

He wants stabiiily, out papers and periodicals in the communist 

be fair to alt. As or»e ^^i^ ;coUh tries. In the later stages of negotiation 
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The Government of Greece has followed 1 
that of Turkey in compromising for the time i 
being on the question of ousting American ] 
bases from their respective territories. i 

Public opinion in both countries is going j 
through on anti-American phase because of - 
grievances against the U.S. for its policy over . i 
Cyprus. Greeks think the administration In 
Washington has been far too pro-Turkish ever 
since the Turkish landings in Cyprus last 
summer. Turks resent the cutoff of U.S. aid to 
Turkey by vote of Congress in an attempt to 
force concessions from Turkey to Greece and 
the Greek Cypriotes. 

The prime ministers of Greece and Turkey, 
Constanfinq GaramapHs and Suleymap Demi- . 
rel. are both basically :prt-American ;hi the in 
sense that they both interpret continued 
membership in NATO and the continued 
protection of the U.S. defense umbrella as in . 
their respective countries’ national interests. 
But neither is lira position to disregard his 
public opinion which feels let down by the U.S. 

U.S. understanding of this situation helped, 
facilitate the agreement announced, in Athens j . . 
Tuesday ^hereby the U.S. will: (1)' close its. 
air base adjoining Athens airport; (2) stopthe 
use of Eleusisas a home port by six destroyer?, 
of the U.S. Sixth Fleet; and ,(3) ( place V 
remaining U.S. bases in Greets, under Greek . 

. commanders. *. , . . j 

Thera are all ' concessions to Greek public,: 
sentiment at the moment. But they are not I . 
really import things. What counts mort is the., 
word "conservation" in .that ’ part of jhe ; ; 
Athens announcement which road; “Agree- 
ment is also expiected ori Uie! eltrairpion , - \ 

; reduction, qnd cmiseryatWh of ’other U.S. 
facilities In Qreeqe.” In other words,, some " 


U.6. faculties (and probably the most Impor- 
tant ones) are going to stay. 

Last week, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs Philip Hartman visited 
both Ankara and Athens. As he left Ankara it 
was reported that he had won from Turkish 
Premier Demi rel agreement to postpone a 
decision on the future of U.S. bases In Turkey 
for at least three weeks. 

■ These three weeks wlU at least provide an 
opportunity to see if there is bny progress In 
the latest round of talks on Cyprus which 
began this week in Vienna. If there is, it could 
assuage the opinion of both the Greeks and the 
U.S. Congress -r- and the latter, then might lift 
Its ban on U .S. aid to Turkey. 


Europe 

Bonn ponders 
over urban 
terror gangs 

By David Mulch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

The West German Government, with the 
help of Swedish authorities, has won the latest 
skirmish with the country's radical leftwing 
terrorists, but by no means the entire war. 

Karl Herold, chief of the Federal Criminal 
Office, told this correspondent that the threat 
of furlhor terror is just as great now as It was 
before last week's seizure of the West German 
Embassy in Stockholm. 

ISix German terrorists, one of them a 
woman, stormed the embassy April 24 and 
took 12 hostages. They blew up the building 
after West German authorities rejected their 
demand for the release of 2fi members of the 
Bnader-Meinhof anarchist organization now 
held in German jails. The West German 
military and commercial attaches were killed 
during the siege. One of the terrorists died 
later. The other five were captured and four 
were flown to Germany. The fifth was too 
badly Injured to be moved. 1 
There are several reasons for the view 
expressed by Mr. Herold: 

• The five captured terrorists do not appear 
to represent the core leaders of the anarchist 
movement still at large in West Germany. 

• The anarchists are showing an alarming 
ability to regroup with fresh leaderriiip. 

• The Stockholm attack and recent trips by 
known terrorist sympathizers into Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, and Italy, as well as 
Scandinavia, Indicate a potential inter- 
nationalization of such activities. 

West German authorities feel the tactics of 
the Stockholm terrorists were not so sophis- 
ticated as those of the gang which kidnapped 
Peter Lorenz, a West Berlin politician, two 
months ago. No one has been arrested for that 
crime yet. 

In the Lorenz case five Imprisoned terror- 
ists were released as demanded and ftown to. 
Aden, South Yemen, ln exchange for the 
politiclan'sllfe. 

Over the weekend a German news agency 
reported that South Yemen authorities, In the 
wake of tho Stockholm attack, were holding 
the five freed terrorists ln Aden under house 
arrest. There is speculation they may now be 

returned to German authorities. * * . ■ 

With West Germany assuming an Important 
role In” world affairs and yet being highly 
sensitive to any suggestion of political or 
police extremes, the leadership must handle 
i the problem of terrorism with the utmost care 
i and decisiveness. •. 

i So far it appears to have done so with a 
L considerable degree or success. Yet a fbnda- 
5 mental political debate rplls oil Over; the 
t causes qf and solutions to anarchism and 
terror. 
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General Franco acts to flush out Basque gunmen 


By Richard Mowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

A state of emergency giving the police 
sweeping powers has been decreed in two 
provinces of northern Spain. 

Vizcaya and Gulpuzcoa, and their capital 
cities Bilbao dnd San Sebastian, have been the 
scene of escalating attacks by the Basque 
guerrilla organization ETA against members 
of the Franco regime's security forces. 

The “Estado de Exception" decreed by 
Gen. Francisco Franco late last month in 
effect converts the two provinces into outright 
police states. Its duration Is for three months 
but could be extended. 

The police now have unlimited power to 
make arrests at will and detain anyone 
indefinitely. People may be jailed without 
trial or arbitrarily deported to distant parts of 
the country. Searches may be carried out any 
time anywhere without a warrant. 

Newspapers and periodicals are subject to 
prior censorshfp. The authorities may prohibit 
certain television and radio programs if these 
are deemed prejudicial to the maintenance of 
order. 


The granting of additional powers to the 
police may seem academic in an authoritarian 
state like Spain. But In normal circumstances 
legal restraints usually apply which give the 
individual a measure of protection from police 
excesses. Under the law an arrested person 
may not be held longer than 72 hours without 
bringing his case to the attention of a 
magistrate. Lawyers may intervene. 

But where a slate of emergency is in force 
there is nothing lawyers can do. If they 
Interfere they are liable to arrest themselves, 
and possible imprisonment or deportation. 

From the moment Spain’s veteran Caudillo 
signed the state-of-emergency decree last 
week police in Vizcaya and Guipuzcoa carried 
out swoops and searches, reportedly making 
many arrests. 

The present emergency measures are the 
sixth to affect the Basque provinces since 1967. 

A more subtle way for dealing with dissent 
was devised: the arbitrary imposition of 
heavy fines without trial. Persons unable or 
unwilling to pay are kept in prison from one to 
three months, depending on the size of the fine 
which can be as much as 500,000 pesetas 
($9,000). 









The face of the Basque country 
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Hammer and sickle flies less brazenly in Portugal now 


li ,!i 1 : 


By Takashl Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Ltebon 

Portugal’s* nine, million people begin the 
second year of their revolution bathed in the 
euphoria of having experienced their first 
, open elections in half a century. 

country faces stark economic problems, 

‘ and the. political orientation of the ruling 
Armed Forces Movement (MF A) remains 
ambiguous. But the people, including the 
armed forces, now have an important shared 
memory to add to that of last year’s military 
coup that ended 48 years of authoritarian rule 
and that brought Lisbon's citizens dancing into 
the streets with red carnations for every 
soldier they saw. 

That memory is one of the long lines of men 
and women, many in their Sunday best, 
waiting patiently under the warming Iberian 
■ Sun to enter their polling stations, mark their , 
ballots, told them neatly in four and drop them 
. Into boxes; under the eyes of election officials 
and scrutineers from the major parlies: 

... . There was 92 percent participation, and less 
. than 8 ‘-percent of spoiled or blpnk ballots. 

: Nothing went . wrong. Despite the tension, 
minors, and incidents of die weeks leading up 
to, the election, the Voting Itself went off in 
perfect calm and order and in almost a fiesta 


The MFA expected a 40 percent blank vote, 
as Social Communications Minister Jorge 
Correia Jesulno candidly admitted Saturday, 
on the morrow of the election. Instead, less 
than 8 percent of the voters cast blank or 
spoiled ballots. The Socialist Party took a 
whopping 38 percent of the votes, and the 
Popular Democratic Party (PDP) came sec- 
ond with over a quarter of the votes cast. The 
Communists came a poor third, with 13 
percent, while their allies the Popular Demo- 
cratic Movement (MDP) took less than 6 
percent. The conservative Center for Demo- 
cratic Socialism scored a surprising 7 percent. 

A large blank vote would have meant many 
voters lacked confidence in any of the major 
political parties and would hence have en- 
hanced the authority of the MFA. Throughout ■ 
Friday, the day of the election, the govern- 
ment radio urged undecided yoters to cast 
blank ballots. 

But in villages like Aguas de Moura; or 
sophisticated towns like Estoril, voters said 


they had no intention of leaving their ballots 
blank. Only an Ignoramus would do that, said a 
grizzled farmer in Aguas de Moura. 

The result increases the moral authority of 
the political parties in their dealings with the 
MFA. Four partios arc currently in a coalition 
government with the MFA — the Socialists, 
the PDP, the Communists and the MDP. The 
four have already signed a compact with the 
MFA conceding the latter the major political 
role for a transitional period' or three to five 
years. Friday’s election - ■ for u Constituent 
Assembly — does not In any way cluuige this 
compact. But whereas, until now, all four 
parties had more or less equal weight, the 
Socialists and the PDP, now can claim that 
together they represent nearly two-thirds of 
the electorate. 

Physical power, however, remains with the 
MFA, a fact that done In the political partios 
can challenge, and that predisposes all of them 
to great prudence In their public comments. 

The Communists did not want an election 


quite so soon. They knew that allho^U 
ore by far the best organized party, Ibq) 
not been able to translate organizes! 
largo enough blocks of committed voted 


are not happy that theeleptlon exposed) . 
numerical wealu^Mfln they wleMj 
Influence with tn^^A. They control l| 
tnnt sectors of the economy suchj 
Transport and Communications Minis 
tiie country ’s major trade union frdertf 
What lessons the MFA itself will dr/ 
the election will be of cruelnl InUtfflh; 
the future uf Portuguese dortwnq.f 
MFA is committed both to the Portp 
wuy to raciulism raid to pluralist dem«jj 
uk President Costa Gomes made pMu- 
electlon-evc speech. Behind a facade «* 
thero wo several divergent curronlsn 
the armed forces, df the election ij 
strengthen modWMo elements wJUjlil 
forces, there could be a diminution of Ctj 
nisi Influence and a slrengthenlnj 
positions of the Socialists and of the PDF- 
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This is almost as important as the results of 
the yoting. It has given the Portuguese people 
an enormous sense of pride, of having proved 
they are ripe for democracy, as Socialist 
leader Mario Soares put it. They have rejoined 
theraalnstream of Europe. 

The results were a surprise to the MFA, a 
great boost to the country's major democratic 
parties^ and a setback for the Communists. 
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Swiss tune up for jazz 


By Reuter 

WHilsau, Switzerland 
This little market town in the center of 
Switzerland has two specialties — hard bis- 
cuits and modern jazz. 

Wiliisau rings, the biscuits, are hardly 
known outside Switzerland. But the modern 
jazz concerts in the picturesque town, 30 miles 
from Lucerne, have established a word-of- 
mouth reputation well beyond the country’s 
frontiers in the past seven years. 

Wiliisau (population: 2,796) will stage Us 
first international jazz festival in August. 

Many stars of British and United States 
avant-garde jazz, such as Keith Jarrett, Chick 
Corea, and John Surman, have played to 
packed audiences at Wlilsau and sung its 
praises. 


"Wiliisau is really one of the hesl places for 
music," American pianist Jarrett said after a 
concert. A thousand people have crowded Into 
a hall which more usually rings with the sound 
of Swiss folk music, the local brass band, and 
the male voice choir. 

The 14 or 15 concerts a year are master- 
minded by Niklaus Troxler, who runs a design 
studio in the town. He is also organizing the 
three-day August festival. 

"My idea was to get European and Amer- 
ican musicians together at the same time so 
that people could see and hear that European 
jazz is as good as in the states,” he said. 

He added that, his festival was not meant to 
compete with the more-famous Montreux 
Jazz [estival, which takes place each summer 
on the shores of Lake Geneva. 
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Soviet Union 

A panter from 
outer space 

By Dev Murarka 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Zvesdny Gorodok, U.S.S.R. 
If the art exhibit had been held anywhere else in the Soviet 
Union, it might have been taken as the work of a talented, but 
dissident artist. 

But the 40 or so paintings — landscapes, cosmoscapes and 
churchscapes — occupy a prestigious place in this special 
city's clubhouse. 

The city Is Zvesdny Gorodok, the Soviet Union’s space 
■ control center. And the paintings are the spare-time work of 
Col. Alexei Leonov, the veteran Soviet cosmonaut who is to 
take part in the joint Soviet-Amerfcaii space flight this 
coming July. 

American correspondents were allowed to view these 
paintings on their way to a press conference held during a 
visit by the American astronauts assigned to the joint mission 
~ Thomas P. Stafford, Vance Brand, Donald Slayton, and 
back-up man Alan Bean . 

It was a confused sort of occasion, with mutual back- 
slapping and wisecracks. No one appeared to be much 
concerned about possible snags in the coming flight. 

Alan Bean probably best expressed this feeling when 
answering persistent questions. He said, "There is nothing 
slipshod I about their operation," and expressed his confidence 
tha , as far as can be possibly determined, everything will go 

WQII. 

The American astronauts and their Soviet counterparts 
were transiting through the Soviet space control center for 
final training at the launching site In Central Asia, Tyuratam 
Aside from President de Gaulle of France, the American 
astronauts will be the only foreigners to have been allowed 
there so far. 

IJttle new light was thrown on the coming space mission 
jjrlng the presB conference. It was Colonel Leonov’s exhibit 
WMdr made it a memorable occasion. Although the works 
were the product of his leisure time, there was little 
smateurtshabouithem. 
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Another Soviet novelist exiled — ; — 

By Paul Wohl Lean, of smart appearance, conservatively mw i C5 1 I O ^ C 

Written for The Christian Science Monitor shock of gray hair falling onto his forehead iMjM VlUCI I Cl W 
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By Paul Wohl 

Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
Viktor Nekrasov, Soviet war hero and popular war novelist, 
has joined the ranks of Russian writers in exile. 

While he still lived in the Soviet Union his works were 
translated into more than 30 languages, and one book, "In the 
Trenches of Stalingrad,” won the Stalin prize of literature. 

Mr. Nekrasov, who also was a member of the Soviet 
Communist Party, has had several brushes with the author- 
ities since the early 1980s. But his real trouble began in 1069 
when he signed a letter protesting the arbitrary arrest of a 
Ukrainian writer and later spoke at a memorial service for 
the tens of thousands of Jews killed by the Nazis at Babi-Yar . 

Only Mr, Nekrasov's popularity enabled him to survive 
years of blacklisting and harassment in the Soviet Union. 
Right up to his emigrating, he tried to remain in his native 
Russia even if it meant no longer being published and 
becoming n literary non-person. 

The last straw came early this year. "On January 17, nine 
polite people presented themselves in my iKievi apartment 
Hnd for two days conducted a search. They would not toucli 
me, they said, but they warned: 'Your friends should know 
that it is dangerous to be friendly with you. ' ” 

That is how Mr. Nekrasov, during a brief stop-over in New 
York, described the circumstances prior to his departure. 

"The friends knew,” he said. “There were fewer phone 
calls. Some friends were arrested, others expelled from the 
party. And when they [his friends] started crossing to the 
other side of the street [instead of greeting him], I decided to 
leave. " He received his papers without difficulty. 
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Permafrost Studies the pingoes and Biases arc 
all part of the workaday exploration of the 
deep frozen crust that covers half of the Soviet 
land area. These researchers study the 40, 000- 
year-old permanently frozen ground of the 
Soviet Far North to find out why it stays 
frozen even when summer temperatures soar 
to 100" F. — and to explore how man can live 
and work on this permafrost. 

Enough fundamental mysteries remain for 
the phenomenon to be nicknamed “the sphinx 
of the north." 

Some problems have been solved at least 
partially by the Soviet permafrost institute 
and its counterparts In Canada and the United 
States. 

The Canadians, for example, have recently 
developed test wells in permafrost areas that 
they say will pump oil without melting the 
surrounding earth into an impassable bog. 
Several Soviet cities have been built on 
permafrost, with five- and even nine-story 
buildings set on pylons and props. They form 
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turn of-lhc-century Trans-Siberian Railroad 
and half nf the new Trans-Siberian line under 
construction traverso permafrost. The Soviets 


have even built one dam mi permafrost, at 
Vilyuisk. 

Permafrost construction costs two to three 
times as much as ordinary construction, 
however. And it is often unsuccessful. Despite 
all the Soviet experience Pravda complained 
last July that BO new apartment buildings in 
one permafrost town had' to be abandoned 
within four years because of ground heaves 
and consequent damage to the buildings. It 
said that half of all structures put upon frozen 
ground suffer major or minor deformations. 

The problem of building permanent roads or 
oif pipeline of any length is still challenging. 
The Soviet Union has laid extensive pipelines 
in the Siberian northwest around Nadym, but 
these have essentially been placed in melted 
ribbons of old riverbeds in between patches of 
"discontinuous" permafrost. 

AU these practical problems arc especially 
vexing to a nation anxious to exploit the vast 
oil, gas, and other resources of a frigid Siberia. 
The basic difficulty is that permafrost areas 
lend to be frozen swamps, and once the earth 
is melted, heavy structures or machinery sink 
into the ground. 

Tills means, for example, that tracked 
vehiclos adept at crossing permafrost terrain 


destroy the moss cover and leave behind a 
morass that could last a century. Yet if the 
entire permafrost layer isdestroyed, this area 
becomes a desert with no floor io keep the 
meager annual B.8 inches of precipitation at 
the surface. 

Specialists do not yet know how to restore 
those areas where the delicate permafrost 
ecology has already been fractured — nor do 
they know what the long-term damage will be. 
They see particular danger in degradation of 
relatively shallow permafrost zones oflO to 20 
yards depth. Soviet -American research coop- 
eration is therefore expecially aimed - at 
learning how to recultivate and restore areas 
that man has already altered. 

Basic Soviet research Is now directed at 
analyzing areas of degradation and expansion 
of permafrost to understand the processes 
better and draw up long-term forecasts. The 
permafrost institute hasagood natural labora- 
tory in the great Siberian rivers that flow 
north lo the Arctic Ocean. In onespring season 
alone these rivers bring lo I he coast substan- 
tial amounts of sand and other sediments, 
which then freeze Into permafrost. 

So far, the northern sphinx still guards most 
of her secrcls. 
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By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

'The whirling blades of U.S. helicopters 
carrying' the last of 1,000 Americans and about 
5,500 Vietnamese to the decks of American 
aircraft carriers herald a new era for the 
United States in Southeast Asia. 

Officials here see the U.S, maneuvering in 
an Asian ! communist world with tensions 
not only between Moscow and Peking, but also 
between Peking and Hanoi, and Hanoi and 
Phnom Penh. 

At the same time, Washington faces chal- 
lenges in the noncommunist Asian world : 

The State Department is concerned with the 
Philippines where President Marcos has an- 
nounced a reassessment of.relations with the 
Americans. The U.S. estimate is that he will 
;■ ' 1 be satisfied with Improved terms for the 

, j operation of American bases. But the prospect 

of wide-spread neutralism is not dismissed 
•. . . tightly. 

Most seriously affected by the American 
debacle in Vietnam and Cambodia is Thailand 
which has asked the Americans to close out 
their bases within a year. While this may yet 
V be deferred, American analysts can see no 

-i. ;) •, long-term future for what was once consid- 

! ered the cutting edge, of the American 

; ! presence in Southeast Asia. 

::i ; , ]• ' ., Indonesia has been affected; the aniicom- 

y: i ' • , ) ;munist government there is now more skepti- 

' f. . f 1 4 . . . cal about the United States. 

: •' V-'l, I,- . ’ ■ I; • ' ■'.South Korea, described by one American 

' : ■' Ml ii 1 V : I, : ■;*; “ “very uptight," is worried now ■ 

• 1 . . i.; ;!.: 1 '; , , ' abQut the “adventurous” North Koreans. It 

• W 4' ,'iV • V>=V -"v Whether, the Americans would really 

^IWv; South ti . 

' ;i v Japan, which Un&Vnow h&s been co'nsfo- 

ered separately from the events in Vietnam, a 
wave ofi uncertainty about the mutual security 

agreement with the United States can be seen. 

:: ' • y *t». whereas elsewhere in the area the 

•* ; \ American disaster seems to have strength- 

\ ■ I j 1 1 i. . ' ened neutralist elements, among the Japanese 

the prevailing sentiment appears to be that the 

. | . alliance with the U.S, - the country’s only 

1 present source of defense — must be strength- ; 

.. ened. 

' • ' . - ■ big Chirtook 'copters plucking passen- 



Laotian factions battle for strategic road junction 


By Geoffrey Godscll 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


There is anxiety in Laos about the possible 
effect on that relatively quiet kingdom of the 
sweeping Communist victories in neighboring 
South Vietnam and Cambodia. 

A symptom of the nervousness is the 
continuing though localized fighting between 
the right-wing Royal Armed Forces and the 
left-wing Communist-dominated Palhet Lao 


around the key road junction of Sala Phou 
Khoun. 

This junction is important for several 
reasons. It lies along Highway 13, which links 
the royal capital of Luang Prabang In the 
north with the administrative capital of 
Vientiane in central Laos. It also controls 
access to Highway 7 leading to the Plain of 
Jars, the Ho Chi Minh trail in Laos, and the 
North Vietnamese border. 

Many non-Communist Laotians believe that 
the Communists, flushed with victory in 



Oil to the rice paddles: after an eternity at war tranquillity roturns to South Vietnam 
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generation °f American Involvement in tndo- 

China. They fulfilled the last comniuiiisl 
condition for concluding n cease-fire with (ho 
government of Duong Van Minh ns bend of a 
neutralist transitional regime. 

Hut State Department officials see the new 
Vietnam evolving into a significant 1 commu- 
nlst military and political force, bolstered by 
several billion dollars worth or American 
military equipment left or\ the battlefield, 

Meanwhile, Monitor correspondent Godfrey 
bperling Jr. reports from Washington that 
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• *: .Southerland,' the Monitor's corre- 

V 3. ' / spondent ln Asfa, wa? among th? last group of 
; T - : '■ .qlHtfWI put ojf Safgon.be/6re the 

i * " 1 - ;1 •• pity /«» ty - April 3.0. Ha /Ued this eya-wltriui 

■ report Jwffiifor* lie leffci- : ■ . \ 

j ! i' ! , By pahlel §outh erland : . Vf' 
; i' .StMf corbeqxnideitt of . • 
TbeChri^ianSciepce ^cmltor ■ 

The United . State? abandoned Saigon^bi 
frenzied disorder after senior South Vietnam- 
ese officers fled from their posts and the 
ctmmunlsts ajnOnued their pukh on Sajgon 
airport. 

The once-immacuiate U.S. Embassy com- 
lit 


‘O.K., fini, bye-bye’ 


Pjwding to be evacuated. At abqbt 1:80 p.m. 
U.5. Ambassador Graham Martin tried, to 
. drive out of an embassy side gate In a black 
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■ Fust, he will push hard tor a slKHig 
military arm, imd (hut he is pnijuiml in inuke 
un all-out fight with ningrewkmiii opimiienis 
ils he seeks u %m billion defense Ixidgpi 

u :,. H r. wi !! conll,,uo to pursue drlenit- with 
‘ “°tn the Soviets und Ctuncso, hoping that 
.before his term isnvor ho will be able to make 
solid steps Inward dlwrmampnt. He tdill 
thinks that, despite Vietnam, these nations are 

UoL'^ mo wok; oecom modal Ions 

wun ineU.S. 

; • IsraeL The United .States will still back 

; Israel but pul pressure on Uw Israelis lo moke 
• concession? to the Arabs - in return for a 
guarantee that the U.S. will guarantee Israel's 
national entity. 


• Thr Prcsah'iit will make it dear 1 

Kiivyan.s Uul they sliould not nut 
military miscaJcu/Dtion fri that par} 
w*>i Id ^ 

• llii' I'lrsiiU-nl now will conct 

mine no ta'llmii} 1 . roliitions wltVij 
rnuiiirii's and Kui o|X'. Ilis uiKomingti . 
Hi unm-Ih al lilt* cud or May Is aitned?' 
dirtvlinu 

• The President will also seek loaf 
rclnhoiis with ljitin America. Aprt* i . 
visit to Uilhi America now Is mu • 
likt-hhotMl. 

• iJunsIno Theory Insiders say ikj . 
ifcnl ini longer is leaning on the 
pronounced ugum und again by bwj 
and Henry A. Kissinger — that , 
Asia now will foil to conmw»» , i r 
aftermath of Die U.S. departure ft»^ 
Vietnam. 
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getin. 

Xt oi\e point earlier when the gate was 

JHJ?- 10 a - few Pera«» in. other? 

I? 2 ^ 1 \l / 5 » he and many fell to the 
ground in the crush. 

Among those trying to get In were a few 
Americans who had spent hours maneuvering 
to get through but were blocked by Vietnam- 
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. . Moscow 

.^^Sovlet.UjJon. sees to United State? 
setbacks in Indo-China an opportunity to try to 
woo away from the American camp the new 
government in Thailand next door. 

Forthis reason the foreign-policy moves of 
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Cambudia ami South Vietnam, will want to 
move to a more dominant position than that 
which they have been holding in Loos. At 
present they are part of a coalition govern- 
ment under Prince Souvanna Phouma, set up 
in April, 1974. This arrangement has kept Laos 
relatively quiet until now while battles raged 
on in Cambodia and South Vietnam. 

Officially there is a single government in 
Laos commanding the loyalty of right and lelt 
wings alike. But effective control of territory 
remains split between the Royal Armed 
Forces and the Pathet Lao. Basically the 
lighting at Sala Phou Khoun results from one 
side suspecting that the other Is trying to steal 
a inarch on it. 

Despite increased concern on the part of 
non-Communisl Laotians, most diplomats in 
the country believe that the uneasy coalition Is 
likely Lo continue for the time being. One of 
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the reas/jns for this is (hat the United States, 
the Chinese, and the Russians are thought to 
prefer it that way. 

One of the question marks in the story, 
though, is how the North Vietnamese now' feel. 
Historically the Communists in Hanoi have 
always looked upon fighting in South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos as part of a whole: their 
lifelong aim to bring all of former French 
Indo-China under their sway. As in Cambodia, 
however, the North Vietnamese have increas- 
ingly understood how their attitudes could 
produce resentment, among non-Vietnamese 
whom they sought to control. 

Broadly speaking, North Vietnamese forces 
in Laos have not involved themselves in 
fighting between the Laotian camps — al- 
though at one time Pathet Lao forces were 
mainly North Vietnamese offlcorcd. That is no 
longer the case. 
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States forge pact to keep big powers at bay 


By John Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
In a startling reversal of the forrrier hostility 
and mistrust among them, Iraq, Iran, and 
Saudi Arabia are moving toward agreement 
on a nonagression pact to ward off either 
Soviet or United States interference in the 
Persian Gulf area. 

The concept of a nonaggression pact and 
the growing harmony among Iran and its Arab 
neighbors was disclosed by a high-ranking 
• Arab Government official in the gulf, accord- 
ing to the Arab Press Service (APS), a private 
oil and economic bullet in published here. 

President Houari Boumedienne of Algeria 
proposed the idea as a first step toward 
regional detente in Uie gulf, with a view to 
keeping the big powers out of local gulf 
disputes, the APS said. 

Iraqi Vice-President Seddam Hussein told 
the Washington Post in an interview published 
last week that Iraq hoped the gulf states * 
would move toward a collective security 
system of their own. 

The Iraqi -Iranian Algiers agreement of 
March 6 to end their border hostilities, in 
which President Boumedienne played a key 
rale, provided a foundation for the projected 
new gulf pact. The first sacrifice arising from 
its implementation was the Kurdish nation- 
alist movement in northern Iraq, cut off from ' 
its former Iranian military aid and now going 
underground. 

Arab diplomats here believe the second 
sacrifice to gulf security may be asked of 
Kuwait. Iraq wants the strategic Kuwaiti 
iuands of Warbah and Bubiyan in order to 
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fortify them for the defense of Iraq's Persian 
Gulf oil terminal nearby. 

These diplomats say the Shah of Iron has 
dropped his opposition to Iraqi acquisition of 
the islands. 

(After Iraqi forces attacked Kuwait border 
posts on their undemarcated boundary in 
March, 1973, Iran warned it would oppose 
any Iraqi move into the islands by military 
force, whether Kuwait wanted such Iranian 
helpornot.) 

Saudi Arabia also may have withdrawn its 
earlier objection to the Iraqi Interest in the 
islands. Iraqi radio attacks on the Saudi 
monarchy ended earlier this year, and there 
were Iraqi-Saudi talks at the time of the late 
King Faisal's funeral in March which report- 
edly included discussion of (he islands. 

Afterward, Iraqi's Seddam Hussein praised 
Saudi “understanding of our viewpoints” on 
preserving the Arab character of the gulf. 

One reason for past Saudi and Iranian 
opposition to transfer of the islands to Kuwait, 


opposition shared by the United States, was 
the apprehension that the Soviet Union might 
acquire air bases there. 

Moscow’s overtures, howovor, appear to 
have been rejected by Baghdad, which with- 
out ending its military alliance with lliu 
Soviets has welcomed closer economic lies 
with the West. 

Iraq and Iran, which in early March stood on 
the brink of war, now are promoting coopera- 
tion in oil policy between themselves and 
among other gulf powers, including the 
United Arab Emirates (UA1S) . 

At Algiers, the Saudis, Iraqis, and Iranians 
appeal- to have agreed that each would help 
build up sufficient combined strength to meet 
outside intervention by the United Slates, the 
Soviets, or anyone else. 

Iran’s contribution is its huge military 
buildup. Saudi Arabia is building big now base 
complexes near the Iraqi border and on the 
gulf coast near Abu Dhabi. 

Iraq would try to acquire and fortify 
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‘Black gold’ still a weapon warns Saudi oil minister 
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ih* evSv'* By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

He is cherubic, mustachioed, American- 
educated, and so fond or Jogging that he even 

KwjU doesUonlongjetfllghts. 

v And his message Is plain: Do not heed talk 
1 | (that he says is inspired by Israelis! to the 
1 effect that oil will not again become a weapon 
in the struggle between Arabs and Israelis. 

. Ahmed Zaki Ynmani speaks for Saudi 
Arabia, as the country's minister for potro- 
tcum affairs. On his recent visit to Wushing- 
'. y'J ion, he says he was not taken seriously when 
SAUDI ARABIA ,^ he warned of an Arab embargo before the 1973 
> .15 Mideast war. 

• Now, he says, an Arab embargo Is again 
v F bes - possible, and not just If fighting breaks out. It 
Bubiyan and a ... .. 


War ball and Bubiyan and. 

strengthen its small Persian GuII«& 
mouth of the formerly disputed Sbij 
river boundary with Iran. 


could come, he says, if Israel annexes the West 
Bunk and the Golan Heights ... of if Israel 
refuses to negotiate any further. 

Mr. Yamani hud been carefully briefed 
before he left Riyadh by King Khalid and 
Crown Prince Fahd. In Washington, he met 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger, other 
top Slate Department officials, and key 
members of Congress. 

-Please don’t force us to institute another 
vmhsirgo," he told one official We don’t want 
it . although we can afford it and you can’t " 

During the Itf73 war. according to Mr. 
Yamani. the Saudis were anxious to prevent 
destructive economic consequences. Their 
aim was first to draw the attention of the 
Western world to the problem the Arabs have 
with Israel, and second to underline (hat 


common interest the United States has with 
the Arabs. 

But in another war, Saudi action might be 
more drastic, especially if an attempt were 
made to put into effect the plan to share oil 
among the Western nations. 

Mr Yamani does not believe the Japanese 
would ever go along with such a plan. Yet he 
fears that the attempt to put it into operation 
could have effects that would he disastrous to 
Western civilization. 

Another filing that clearly worries the Saudi 
oil minister is the threat to use American 
military force against Saudi Arabia in the 
event of a new embargo. Sharply rejecting 
some American speculation that Ihe flow of oil 
could be resumed within a few months, he 
asserts that, after the wells had been blown up 


by Ihe Saudis it would lake three to five years 
to get them back into product ion 

other situations short of war that might 
result in renew ed use of the embargo, as Mr. 
Yamani explained it to American officials, 
could be outright annexation of the West Bank 
and the Golan Heights, nr categorical refusal 
to negotiate. 

Mr. Yamani and other Saudis have been 
systematically spreading this warning not 
only in Washington but also in the other oil* 
consuming nations. Observing that there 
already have been some signs of shifts of 
upininn among prominent Americans, such as 
Sen. Charles ii. Percy and Sen. George 
McGovern, he anticipates further shifts re- 
sulting from ihe observations of other Amer- 
ican legislators who travel in the Middle East 
this summer. 
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By Don Sellar .* 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

OUawa 

The United States pays homage to its 
qymbolic eagle. 

Great Britain bows to the lion. 

And Canada now embraces an amphibious,' 
broad-tailed, soft-furred rodent— the beaver.; 

In fact, the Canadian Parliament has en- . 
shrined the beaver — Castor canadensis — in 
law as Va national symbol.” 

: . , A bill elevating the industrious little crea- 
ture — remember “Busy as a beaver"? ~ 
• recently cleared the House of Commons and 
: Senate with a minimum of debate. 

1 The .new symbol — which has adorned the 
■back of Canadian 5-cent pieces for years — 

' was toasted by parliamentarians when it 
■ passed into law. . 

- . The beaver joins the maple leaf and the 
1. scarlet-coated Mountle as tokens of Canadian 
nationhood, although the new law does nothing 
fb protect Wra from trappers. 

\-i Ironically, federal politicians became Inter- 
ested tn granting this honor to the beaver 
only whan it appeared the creature was about 
to be stolen by American legislators . 

A bill sponsored by New York Sen. Bernard 
Smith sought to adopt Castor canadensis as the 
state’s official emblem, partly because It had 








appeared on the state's original flag back in 
the late 1700s. 

News of this proposal, together with the 
revelation that Oregon had adopted the beaver 
as Us official symbol, quickly snowballed Into 
a Canadian political cause celebre, 

“Yankee doodle with yqur own symbol," 
one perturbed Western Canadian wrote In 
reaction to the New York Senator'sbill. 

! "Foil the foul Caatornappera," urged an 
Ontario writer. 

As cards, letters and petitions began to 
materialize by the thousands, Seart O'Sullivan, 
a 23-year-old oppostlon Progressive Conserva- 
tive member of Parliament made his move . 

He Introduced a private member’s bill on 
behalf of the beaver, knowing full well It had 
no prospect of becoming law without support 
. from the ruling Liberal Party. 

• Outmaneuvered by Mr. O’Sullivan as they 
were, the Liberals could not ignore the 
overwhelming public sentiment gushing up In 
support of the Idea. 

So the government gave in gracefully and 
took the highly unusual step of supporting an 
opposition member's bill. 

As a result, the beaver that bedecked the 
nalioh’s first stamp and the fur-trading Hud- 
son's Bay Company coat of arms in earlier 
days, is a protected symboiof Canada. 
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Immigration curb seen likely 


_ ‘Back-door Immigrant 1 turned back at Montreal airport Ap photo 

Canada chooses eager beaver 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

Canada is pondering the need for new 
restrictions on the flow of immigrants to its 
shores. 

Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau's 
government is increasingly concerned about 
the country's ability to absorb large numbers 
of immigrants, particularly in a time of 
recession. 

But the Prime Minister is moving cautiously 
on the Issue. He has published a so-called 
"green paper" outlining several policy op- 
tions for the future, but a final decision on 
immigration limits is months away. 

Later this month a parliamentary com- 
mittee will tour the country, holding hearings 
to gauge public opinion on the sensitive Issue. 
Legislation may not be ready for Parliament 
until next year. 

The policy review became necessary when 
global inflation, economic stagnation, food 
shortages, energy problems, population pres- 
sures, and other difficulties suddenly made 
Canada a good place to live. 

Last year, 218,000 immigrants were wel- 
comed to Canada — the largest number in 
seven years. That is a lot of immigrants for a 
nation of 22.5 million, particularly when the 
influx is directed toward the largest cities. 

By comparison, the United States, with a 
population roughly 10 times larger, has cut 
back immigration to 200,000 persons annually 
since 1905, with a 20,000 ceiling per country. 

The green paper's immigration options for 
Canada are broad. Depending on the Trudeau 
government's final choice, the country's popu- 
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lotion could range from 28.4 million to*, 
million by the year 2001 . 1,1 

While the Canadian economy mm ^ 
outperformed those of most IndiS 


nations during the lost year, the eouaw 
dogged with economic unccrtainlleTSl 
have roused opponents of immigration. ^ 

Concern about the country's “absomj. 
capacity" — the ability to shelter and aS 
even highly skilled immigrants — Is acjl 
nted by a certain amount of racism. ^ 

A decade ago, three-quarters of Cq 
immigrants were from Europe while? 
percent came from Asia. Last year, ty 
the newcomers were from Europe a' 
quarter were from Asia. '. . ■ 

The increasingly nonwhite compondb 
turbs some politicians and some govern* 
officials, who fear a white backlash agatasU 
Immigration. 

During the 1972 election campaign, fa 
was a strong reaction against Mr. Trades' 
decision to admit 5,000 Ugandan Asians ib 
contributed to the Liberal government 
its parliamentary majority in the balloting. 

The green paper glossed over the grotty 
unease about nonwhite immigrants from! 
third world, claiming Canadian society k 
far has displayed "resilience" in handling! 
many foreign immigrants with so little sodf 
stress." 

For political reasons, the Trudeau gom 
ment has avoided taking a strong stand vi 
there has been widespread debate odtk 
Issue. 

But it seems likely the governments 
eventually adopt the green-paper option oil 
annual, global celling for the total Imrolfl 
tlon movement, with priorities for varle 
national groups. 
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Pentagon 

changes 

tactics 

Shifts emphasis from 
guerrilla training 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The United States is shifting strategy on the 
extent to which this nation should become 
involved in fighting any future limited "guer- 
rilla" wars. 

As the last Americans and as many South 
Vietnamese as possible are pulled out of Indo- 
china, the attitude of Pentagon planners is 
leaning toward staffing of self-sufficient 
“quick strike" units such as the Rangers and 
slightly away from groups trained to work 
with local forces (such as the U.S. Special 
Forces — "Green Berets" (. 

Thu Vietnamese intervention, it is recalled, 
started out as a limited action — as Americans 
sought to aid and train local South Vietnamese 
forces. 

For anxious Defense Department planners, 
the international problems that in part led to 
the need for these two units — Rangers and 
Green Beret — ore still much in evidence. 

Pentagon officials clearly are troubled 
about the mounting scale of guerrilla warfare 
in northern Thailand, and the resulting push 


by Thai political and military leaders toward 
detachment from the U.S. 

It also is known that top Pentagon strate- 
gists, from Defense Secretary James R. 
Schlesinger down, are concerned about the 
possibilities of long-range subversion in In- 
donesia, with its huge Chinese population, as 
well as the danger of stepped-up military 
activity on the border between North and 
South Korea. In the latter case, terrorist bands 
will attempt penetration (often successfully! 
across the demilitarized zone between the two 
Koreas. 

But Pentagon "concern," analysts say, no 
longer means a willingness, nor even legal 
ohilily, to help ward off Internal subversion in 
other nations. Hence, it is believed Bignlf leant 
that (he Pentagon ls stepping up somewhat its 
(raining of Ranger units, geared for self- 
sufficient, more conventional warfare, even 
while somewhat downplaying Special Forces 
units, at least compared tolho 1950s. 

.There ore two Ranger battalions : the First 
Battalion (Rangers), 75th Infantry, at Ft. 
.Stewart, Georgia, activated in August, 1074, 
and now at full strength of 588 men; the 


Second Battalion (Rangers), 75th Infantry, at 
Ft. Lewis, Washington, which was activated 
last fall and is not yet up to full strength. 

A third battalion now Is planned for early 
1976. A date for the activation of the unit and 
its location have not yet been announced. 

Throughout the 1960s there were six or 
seven Ranger companies, but the total num- 
ber of men was not believed to have been more 
than 400 at any time. The Pentagon, In fact, 
has not had Ranger battalions, as now ls the 
case, since Korean war days. 

The Rangers, who receive airborne train- 
ing. are designed to be highly mobile and self- 
sufficient and are trained for situations 
ranging from jungle to desert and Arctic 
warfare. They are, In effect, “quick strike" 
forces that could, for example, be deployed 
into the Mideaston short notice. 

The Special Forces (Green Berets), by 
contrast, who numbered upward of 10,000 or 
so in the mid 1960s, now are down to 5 ,500 men. 
Left are three Green Beret units In the U S., 
plus a Special Forces battalion In West 
Germany and a second battalion in Panama. 

Both the Rangers and Special Fbrccs arc 
volunteer units. 
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percent without risking high 
Inflation? 

This stark question. Imply- 
ing five million or more 
Americans continually job- 
less, ls explored by experts, 
looking beyond the recession 
toward the problem of 
"structural unemployment," 

"The economy,” says labor 
economist Curtis Gilroy, 
"because of structural Im- 
pediments, does not seem to 
be able to absorb a large and 
growing labor force." 

What Impediments? 
"Technological changes," 
replies Mr. Gilroy of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS), "educational defi- 
ciencies, and rising popu- 
lation," among others. 

More than 40 percent of all 
black teen-agers cannot find 
jobs. For white teen-egera, 
the unemployment rate is IB 
percent, reports the BLS, a 
branch of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

More than one million "dis- 
couraged workers" have 
stopped looking for work and 
no longer are Hiked as unem- 
ployed. If this number Is 
added to .'the nation's 0,7 
percent jobless rate, the; 
number of Americans out of; 
work soars above 9 million. 
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Grim housing cost 

Be it ever 
so humble 
its price 
is sky-high 


By David T. Cook 

Business and financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
__ , , Washington 

If you don’t earn $23,300, you can’t afford to 
buy the average new home in the United 
States, according to a new study — and it will 
be some time before the situation improves. 

The average cost of new homes In 1874 was 
$41,300, the Study shows. 

Only one out of six American families can 
now afford to purchase the average-priced 
new home, a recent congressional Joint 
Economic Committee < JECJ report says. 

It would take an annual income of $23,300 to 
make all the necessary payments on the 
average-priced new home, the JEC says. But 
Uie average U.S. family’s income Is only 
$U,051, according to the most recent Census 
Bureau figures. 

tod gating homes are not that much more 
ywdable. The average price of existing 
gWsoW ta 1974. Was $35,000. Only one out of 
American families have the $21,170 
annual Income If umnM *a ..... a » 



Senator Edward M. Kennedy 


By R Norman Malheny. stall photoptjfe 


Not every Democrat’s No. 1 choice 
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• I '- I ' animal Income it would taknin ’„!! Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts, should 

* •' V' ri i' :• J; -l. brighL^on the ^ lr )® tlon ^ hla for president on 1976. 

. . y.f ! $ 1 1 hmutag Signer hdiislrig :lndu^ 3 &S 5 w ; state ^ajnneo and national com- 

. i’ . t l ' Becfiuse builders have begun constructSe ^ tteerae “ surveyed, 118 replied (a very high 

* ' some smaller houses with less costly feature n S !!7 c eysof tI,ls ty Pe>- and only 31 

* ' i on smaiinr inio . v Of them named Senafrw „„ 


By Godfroy Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

* „ . Washington 

A new Monitor survey of Democratic 
leaders around the U.S. raises a question about 
“J® wi “ e 5 r accepted assumption that Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts, should 
he be available, would be a "sure thing” for 
nwninatlpn by his party for president on 1976. 

:$08 state chairmen and national com- 


-s J:. - 1 ■■ v 

\'u*l 

r* 


„ ~ _ 7 . — , “ wBuii uunsiructing 

some smaller houses with less cosily feature 
on smaller Jots, "there is a good possibility 
the increase In average new home prices may 

aireadyi " ^ Michael 
Sumlchrast, chfef economist for the National 
Associallon of Home Builders. 

. ,K. lh ! 8 tr , end towwd construction of more 
Utilitarian homes continues and accelerates. 

h? « the average new 

• home price actually declined in 1975. he says. 
n Last week, as the first, hesitant signs of 
growth emerged, the Senate 
jawed a biU which would offer 400,000 middle 

R? 'Jb-yw subsidy on the mortgage 
dwtiS^** 8 ™ ey ^ °*V a “® w *y purchased 

interest rate subsidy 
plan,- the Department of Bousing and Urban 

■ <HUD) w^ pay foe difference 

■ betweeh a 0 percent ^interest rate , and the 

^ in ■«» open market, 
W ° U d tap ^ r t>if V fow&d of a six- 

Although the House has passed similar 
legislation, any homeowners assistance pack- 
age which emerges from a Holise-Senate 
conference is considered a prime candidate 
for presidential veto. The administration is 
reported to consider the estimated S700- 

milHorrenal.’nf ; «_i T“ . T. . . I 


*u~ ~ j n J 1 a **na omy 31 

of them named Senator Kennedy as Uieir firsL 
choice. 

That represents 26 percent of replies re- 
CGivecu 

The Senator did outpoll the next most 
frequently named figure — Sen. Hubort 
Humphrey of Minnesota - by three to one: 
Senator Humphrey was top choice of li 

S e ^S , u er „ G “ r8la Gov - Carter 

Waqhw!f K y a 1 S® 1 * Honry M - Jackson of 
Washington, by 8, and Rep. Morris K. Udall of 
Arizona by 8. 


More than a dozen other figure received 
less than six votes ench . 

Clearly, many Democrats simply do mil 
want to express their choice .so Tar ahead of l he 
election. But the l la who did reply -- from big 
cities and rural areas around the country - 
did have a chance to confirm the conventional 
wisdom among political observers that tin* 
Democratic convention would iiimost auto- 
matically nominate Senator Kennedy if he 
were available or draft him. 
i t ln8le ® d ' fln ly 31 leaders took that oppurtu- 
mty. None of them commented. Ixwimd 
writing in the Senator's name at ihn ton of 
thoir lists. tinders were usked tu list their 
choices for the Democratic nomination, in 
order.] 

B J h ,°l 0 w iS dld , not ehooso Swnlw Kennedy, 
and who. did write in comments seemed in 
concentrate on the Chappaquiddiek incident 
18 not 

nrn«vinf rV ? y ^ ,n 80me doUbl the 

EI^f CCL i )f a * drafl by Democratic con* 
wnlion, despite the failure of (wo-ihlrds of 
those surveyed to reply. 


1 lu- Senator announced that he would noil 
a vjuididuio lust September. Citing faa 
res|Ksnsil»ilities. he said his decision z 
"Drm. final, and unconditional." 

He added: "There Is absolutely no circu 
sliuiee or event that will alter the decision 
will not accept the nomination, i will i 
accept a draft.” He also said he would opp 
any effort to nominate him or to promote l 

candidacy in any way. 

Speculation has continued, however, that 
will he nominated or drafted, as the (icW 
IHiiential hcniiiiTiitic eamtldalcs uM 
slivifhly. and as 1 'resident Kurd batti&ih 
iViiHicrntH ill r«»iigress over domestic w 
foreign imiIicH*. The White House has Jus 
denied a new spate of stories that Ih 
President will not run in 1U70. 

I •sliest jKddte figure to uay that Senate 
Kenm*dy will run is House Democratic leak 
Thonuu P. O'Neill Jr., who said April 28 W 
the Seiuilor "is going to tic nominated andjb} 
going to be elected. ... I think ha’s golijB 
be drafted, to be perfectly trulhful." Se«w 
Kennedy's office later issued another dad 
that he would run. 


Black Muslims work for a nation within a nation 
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f.'By Susan G, Rlst 

;v .. ». 100 Percent o( our food h« can do hi, bwikin* at the Muslim tai*l 
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7** •••ciiiuts™, oiacK Muslims, nope to 
make economically Independent of white 
America. 

^iey are, in the words of one observer "the 

to^ V^confrol the goods rnd^ 
services black > nprtni6 mu 
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With 20,000 acre of Muslim-own® 
wider cultivation, the "nation 0 J* D 
back to the farm as the basts of «*■ & 
and providing much of its own meat, p- 
®Jj^oduce products • j . 

^ Black MusHmahaveadequ^ 
oottrated that a people «bj be * iff? 
w#* P«wide the basic necemW* 
Wrted,, 
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★Can votes stop communism: a lesson from Finland and Portugal 


Constituent Assembly, in which 92 percent of 
the registered voted. 

That. alas, is a memory denied to the South 
Vietnamese during the 21 years from the 
Geneva agreemnenl dividing Vietnam pro- 
visionally to the capitulation of Saigon. Both 
Portugal and South Vietnam have a high 
proportion of illiterate but not stupid adults. 
In Portugal the armed forces strictly kept 
their hands off the April 25 election, though 
critics will say it was only after they robbed it 
of much or its meaning by forcing political 
parties to agree beforehand to the military’s 
continuing dominant political power. 

-Nevertheless, the voting itself was demon- 
Btrably free, and the results a victory for the 
non-Communlst parties, whether Socialist or 
further to the right. Communists and Social- 
ists — are marching together in May Day 
parades; but the Socialists — who won 38 
percent of the poll — are conscious of their 
strength, and their leader, Mario Soares, has 
openly twilled the Communists for centralism 
without democracy. 


In Vietnam, first there was the dictatorship 
of Ngo Dinh Diem, and then that of a rapid 
succession of military regimes, culminating in 
the 10-year rule of Nguyen Van Thieu. His 
power reposed on the armed forces (which he 
controlled and manipulated) and on the 
general belief of the Vietnamese that he 
enjoyed the wholehearted hacking of the 
United Slates. He did not fall until these two 
props were withdrawn, and by then it was loo 
late to save the South. 

Several times in Vietnam there was popular 
enthusiasm for elections, but each time it was 
demonstrated that the votes had been tam- 
pered with. Today as the South Vietnamese go 
under Communist rule, the only comparison 
they can make is between two kinds of 
authoritarian rule, tile only difference being 
tbaL one kind was less efficient and more 
arbitrary, with more loopholes for Individual 
freedom. That is not sufficient motivation to 
fight and to win a cruel war. 

And wltcre docs Finland fit Into the equa- 


tion? This reporter visited Helsinki after 
lengthy sojourns both in Saigon and in 
Moscow. Finland is the only part of the old 
Czarist empire that has managed to remain 
independent continuously since World War 1. 
But it did so at frightful cost: civil war 
between reds and whites just after World War 
I; two wars with the Soviet Union during 
World War H. The Finns lost a whole 
generation of men, had to cede one-tenth their 
territory, and pay $455 million in reparations 
to the Soviet Union. But they survived. 

Like the Vietnamese, the Finns have a 
reputation for political quarrelsomeness. 
They have had parties galore, sometimes 
grouped around a single personality. But 
when war came, they closed ranks. More 
important, for all the sympathy they received 
from the West during the Winter War CJ939- 
1940), “no one came to our aid,” as one Finn 
told me. "We were on our own, and we knew 
it.” Soviet tanks never rolled into Helsinki 
because the Finns accepted the consequences 
of thoir geographic position and made the best 


terms they could long before they were 
physically defeated. 

A Vietnamese friend, a high-ranking diplo- 
mat, was interested in the example of Finland 
and thought it could be made relevant to that 
of his own country. But neither he, nor mostof 
his friends, could really face up to the fact that 
when Uie crunch came, U was not their 
capacily to influence the White House, or 
Congress, or the Pentagon, that would win the 
war. II was what they could do when they 
knew they stood absolutely alone, as Finland 
had from 1939 to 1940 and again in 1944. 

Knowing this does not diminish the tragedy 
of South Vietnam, nor lessen the self-search- 
ing going on In American thinking, whether 
official or private, as to what went wrong. But 
Finland shows that a democratic nation can 
survive, even without external military aid 
and with a communist superpower as a 
neighbor. If it maintains unity, self-reliance, 
and the skill to play whatever few cards Itmay 
hold. And Portugal confirms democracy’s 
age-old lesson, that there Is no substitute for 
free elections. 
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Lowry of the Church World Service, two tons 
of medical supplies, milk, food, and clothes 
are being readied in Europe for shipment to 
the communist-occupied territories in South 
Vietnam. 

A mqjor concern of the relief agencies has 
been their inability to establish direct contact 
with their teams of workers in the occupied 
areas. Some agencies have managed to com- 
municate indirectly with their people via 
France and the Soviet Union. 

Until now, Hanoi has refused to accept relief 
workers on a residency basis, but Its recogni- 
tion of the Red Cross workers this week may 
signal a new readiness to accept the relief 
workers, as residents. 

Without' communication with their field 
workers though, relief-agency officials com r 
plain they are severely hampered in their 
efforts to pinpoint the greatest needs. 

Most relief agencies and church groups also 
ore assisting in the evacuation of refugees out 
of Vietnam. The U.S, State Department has 
asked the YMCAs to help resettle refugees, 
and YMCA camps and hostels are being 
readied to receive thp fleeing Vietnamese. 

Monitor correspondent Robert P. Hey in 
Washington reports: 

Congressional sources forecast the following • 
outlook for future U.S. humanitarian aid to 
South Vietnam and Cambodia: 

• Strong likelihood exists that Congress will 
provide several hundred million dollars — 
provided there Is no recriminatory "blood- 
bath" against noncommunlsls by the new 
communist government. 

_,f Any such aid yrill have to be given through 
die International Red Cross or United Nations, 
or - Voluntary, private relief organizations. 
Congress would not approve a direct grant of 


tew 
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money from the U.S. Government to either 
communist government. 

Already the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has approved a proposal by Sen. 
Clifford F. Case of New Jersey, senior 
committee Republican, to provide $50 million 
in humanitarian aid to Cambodia. The propo- 
sal specifies the money must be given through 
international or voluntary organizations. 

Senate Majority JLeader Mike Mansfield 
tells this newspaper that Congress would 
“have to see how things stabilize themselves 
in South Vietnam” before deriding whether to 
provide money for humanitarian purposes to ■ 
the new communist-led government. 

If- too situation does stabilized in South 
Vietnam, he said — and particularly if soma 
form of coalition government takes bold — 
then aid to both South Vietnam and Cambodia 
• "would be given every consideration” by 
Congress, 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger, In 
his April 30 news briefing, said: "We would 
certainly look at particular, specific humani- 
tarian requests that can be carried put by 
humanitarian agencies." 

He added that "we do believe that the 
primary responsibility should fall- oh those . 
who supplied- the weapons for this political:. 

> change” — a reference to theSoviet Union and 
the People’s Republic of China. 

A bill approved a week ago by the Senate 
providing humanitarian and evacuation funds 
for South Vietnam now lies in limbo In Uie 
House, with Congress, now considering Jt 
overrun by events, • i • . 

Senator Case has introduced Uie ISO. million 
Cambodian aid proposal as a separate mea- : 
sure; It Is expected -to have no - difficulty , 
passing the Senate once voting begins .al- 
though the House future is cloudy. ~ ■<' 
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Indian life 


rampant with 


corruption 
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By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

Corruption weighs as heavily on the public 
mind as India's perennial threats to domestic 
calm — poverty and hunger. 

Almost everyone has a tale of the most 
trivial things unattainable without appro- 
priate bribe or puli. There are the graver 
cases allegedly involving Congress politicians 
and government officials. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi steadfastly 
rejects calls for full-scale Judicial inquiry. She 
accuses the opposition of exaggerating for 
political ends and refusing (o discuss real 
issues. 

"For 18 months, though, we have tried, we 
have had hardly any dialogue on serious 
problems, " she said recently. 

But corruption is real enough and a major 
source of the growing support for the first 
serious political challenge to Mrs. Gandhi’s 
prestige and authority since her 1971 election 
triumph. 

This is the grass-roofs movement inspired 
by Jayaprakash Narayan, JP as invariably he 
is known, the veteran Gandhian figure whose 
integrity is acknowledged even by those who 
either do not subscribe to his views or think his 
mass-agit ation methods m istaken. 

HIb protest movement, with its charter for 
cleaning up Indian public life and am- 
cuoraUng poverty, has moved well beyond his 
own unhappy state of Bihar whose landless 
laborers and frustrated students flocked to his 
platform. 

Support has' spread since among educated, 
professional} and middle' classes rendered 
anatnetioi diu 4 Ksuinrf^uit ^ thedrlft 

_ | Jveriun6nt , S 

*• hV VVVIWJJiC obstruction to 

such badly needed things as land reform and, 
on the other, its Increasingly arbitrary atti- 
tudes towardcritidsm. 

Airs Gandhi’s usp of the term “fcsclst” 
against JP shocked many, even of her own 
followers To those who urged dialogue rather 

Mr*-* 1 reu * ted ' ,iMogue 

^wing anxiety over what people 
- ; frustration’s tendencies toward 

:• authoritarian rule, its use of “emergency" 
jwers to remove , awkward people in state . 

: ■ assemblies i and municipal leadership, and a 

: : *djSuS. ^ * 

The controversial and stlU contested dls- • 

• • editor of the prestigious Hlndus- 

. tan Tinfies B. G- Verghese, raised sertous 

questions about press freedom. Mr. Verghese. 

previously Mrs. Gandhi’s public-relations ad- 
• , s ? r ’ ®1tidzed severely the “failure of 
' leadership ’ despite the unqualified mandate 
■ the country had given In 1071. A few months 

later, he was under notice. . • 


’ •••( i .VViT- • : prtaeswonai} ana middle classes r 

; iV :4 1: * • 

I- v and, on ohe hand.ty thd^ehtral livei 
v apparent inability to overcome obstri 

Blink k n «JI.. J • 



India: journeying through a dark tunnel of poverty and graft 
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It is easy to sense the diminished rapport 
between the government and the people who 
gave that mandate. Looking bock on the 
national mood of revival sparked first by the 
election and heightened by Bangladesh and 
the securing of India's "interests' 1 on the 
subcontinent, an editor remarks to this 
writer: 

."Mrs. Gandhi gave us new confidence in 
ourselves. But; with the failure to grapple with 
problems that' seem today as Intractable as 
ever, the feeling has gone." 

B l Il Iaread Jp his motives," says 

a Congress Party member of Parliament "Of 

?^ lous grDU J* iUm P ed on hte band- 
happens with every reform move- 
ment But most of his appeal derives from his 
mrasage of grass-roots cooperative solutions 
f° the Bcoiirges of poverty and hunger. 

' . H ® J 8 ne J ther demon nor god/ He is 
'hope^*^ what rrtillion8 f eel to be the only 

' Mr. NaraVan leads no party and disdains 


any idea of holding n conwnllmiid party 
organization. Ilia program is portal* Ihvl 
described as on echo of Mahatma Clunillkl’n 
peaceful protoal ugainst ihc BrMtah. which 1 m* 
supported 30 yearn ago. 


Significantly, his mosl vilupcratiw oppa 
nenls nro thecommunlsls. Few people regard 
them as a serious threat. Their party itself is 
£J£} “ d *{• influence on any real scale 
limited to a few areas. Many member* of 
Congress, however, as well as the neneom- 
munist opposition, dislike Mrs. Gandhi's 
curious parliamentary alliance with the com- 
munist? and want to see Iho Hnk terminated 
both 'for domestic and international reasons, 
before next year's elections. 
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Indonesians to swoop on East Timor? 


They’re wild 



. , . ... " Peking praises U.S. Defense Secretary 
“J® for warning of Soviet military buildup 


Spcctolto 
The Christian Science Mona* 
'>■5 1D75 Toronto Globe andim 


Me is bespectacled mid rotund, ty* 
stepped onto the platform nl PckJ! 
station he received a frenzied, 
torlcnl wclcomo from the ranks dk 
patriots that brought to mind the* 
reception a superstar of sports or m 
expect elsewhere. 

Hundreds of men punched the air x 
fists and rhythmically chanted hlsnu 
dressed children shrieked with defy 
frantically waved their paper flowtai 
tiny middle-aged woman in tradiUcadi 


By John Burns 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
k' 1075 Toronto Globe and Mail 


Peking 

Chinese leaders have cooled in their alti- 
tudes toward the United States and now attach 
more weight to Secretary of Defense James R. 
Schlesinger's statements on military policy 
than to Secretary of Slate Henry A. KIs- 
slngcr’s diplomatic pronouncements. 

That is the impression of Belgian Prime 
Minister Leo Tindemans, who visited Peking 
recently. 

. — . Mr. Tindemans discussed relations between 

. , f , , ^ wa ™ present a bouquet^ Pektng and Washington during lengthy ses- 
Durst into tears of joy and collapse ife sions with Vice Premier Chi Teng-kuei and 
arms of those closest to her as she (oa& Foreign Minister Chino Kunn-hun. He also met 

briefly with Chninnan Mho Tso-tung and the 
ailing Premier. Cluin Kn-lai. 

Hlgii-rnnking members of the Belgian party 
report Lhat Mr. Tindemans was struck by tho 
Chinese leaders' repeated and favorable refer- 
ences to Defense Secretory Schlesinger's 
reptir L to Congress earlier this year on the U.S. 
military posture. 


hand. 

Kim II Sung, "beloved and re# 
leader" of the North Korean pecpkij 
and moved on. 

Totalitarian systems tend to dewfyii 
of personality around their leaders. Bttt 
is arguably none that can compare rt| 
Democratic People’s Republic o( Km 


North Korea to the West - for theintasi 
adulation that has grown up araril 


Peking's favorable appraisal of Mr. Schles- 
inger has been reflected in the number of 
articles appearing in the Chinese press since 
-the beginning of the year lhat have cited the 
Defense Secretary's views. 

The press reports have focused on his 
repeated warnings about the Soviet military 
buildup and the need for the U.S. to increase 
its own expenditures to keep pace. They also 
have reported favorably Ids insistence that 
U.S. troops strengths be maintained in West- 
ern Europe and noted his observation in 
hearing? before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee Lhat the U.S. has vital security 
interests in Europe, the Middle East, the 
Persian Gulf, and Aria. 

Belgian sources say Mint I lie ( 'hincse leaders 
spoke uf I tie Defense Secretary as having “a 
Until! Yk-u of the World " 

Alliiniigh President Kurd is .scheduled In 
visit here later tins year. (‘Iiine.se officials 

have lx telling visitors for some lime lhat 

Peking is not satisfied with the progress in 
relations between the two countries. The 
essence id their complaints is (hat Washington 
lids not fulfilled its commit incuts under the 
Shanghai communique. In Uie communique 


Washington acknowledged that Taiwan is part 
i if China. 

Although the U.S. troop strength on tlie 
island has been halved since the communique. 
Washington continues to recognize the Taiwan 
Government and maintains a security treaty 
with it that obliges the U.S. Ui go to the 
defense of the island in the event of attack. 

Peking has demanded that Washington 
adept a "Japanese solution" before full 
diplomatic ties van Ih? established with the 
mainland, meaning that the U.S. shuuld follow 
the example set by Japan in 1972 when it 
closed its embassy in Taipei and declared that 
ils peace treaty with the Taipei government 
was no Inngcr in effect. 

Since Japan continues to maintain a trade 
oflice in Taiwan that is staffed by Foreign 
Ministry officials, the implication is Hint 
Peking would tolerate a continued U.S. diplo- 
matic presence dii the island so long as 
diplomatic relations were formally sus- 
I tended. This would allow fur tho liaison office 
Washington maintains in Peking to he 
swapped with the embassy in Tnipei. as U.S. 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson *Di of Washington, 
has ntlvorul ed. hut the problem of the security 
treat v would remain. 


stocky, (luigh-tolking man whohflssunwl 
No. i since taking over as the heritfi 
communist regime Hint assumed conlmli 
uni-thorn half of the country' from Item 
dcring Japanese IKl years ago. ! 

*n... .... „ .1 ,,, , « , it j (preferably). Share kitchen/ garden. 

1 III \ISlt WOS Mr. Kim S first trip SB Near Station, quiet locality. C3M GP. 

North Korea since he visited Pekluji 4_QrosvenDrPi. London swix 7jhl _ 
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hairdressers 


paying guests 

1 181 ES5ERTINE s/ROLLE. Lovely 


accommo dations 

DORKING. SURREY Two furnished 
rooms offered business woman 
(preferably). Share kitchen/ garden. 


— North Parade. Cheselngton. 01-397 


catering 

ADJOY CATERING Paitioa. dances, 
weddings, barbecues, any functions 
undertaken. Send for details Adjoy 
Catering, 180 PamplBford Road. 
South Croydon. Tel.' 01-B60-S613 


H , A J5 t!? HN a . M j£ RQ ^ ET . Sp fn country house above Lake Geneva, 
chitted culling - Ladles 4 Gents. 40 Switzerland, receives pay In 


paying gueata. 

. „ _ . - _ _ . "VIEUX CHATEL" Mrs. A E. Fiank- 

218S. and 39 Tatlanham Crw Tal- H^ttinner Tel. 021-75 IS 28. 
tentiam Corner. Epsom, Burgh HBalh 


51639. 


organist wanted 


accommodations wanted 

SEEKS 


BUSINESS LADY 
ROOM/FLAT in London Area - fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Apply C5M 
HB, 4 GroBvenor PI.. London SWIX 
7JH. 


WANTED FOR A CLUB GROUP, 
large room or premises permanently 
near centre London CSM GY. 4 
Qrfagvenor PI.. LQhdon SWIX 7JH. 


Mfiscuw U years ago and gave the Chbj 
chance in smooth fratlhers ruffled wtal 
tiuanl poslore during tho Cultural ReitS 
lic'icniHil the North Korean leader asi' 
rcvisiimisl." 

Sciriag the chance, and perhaps anxir 
I>crftuade (heir guest that negotiation re 

IltC UK'iillS of reunifying Knr G?»venor Pi„ nonaon 
Ibu Will v live !»( U.S. unwiUiugneato 1 gntP^ BBS wanted 
cbwwhiirc in Asia, llwiwse lenders Udvl 
most exiravogiuit welcome any vislUngk 1 * 
has )iad In years. 

Mr. Kim was ihe Imago of geniality^ 
out Iht? procrcdlngft, but it is doubtful W 
welcome slruck him as overdone. Al». 
when he doubles os Presldonl andaiw 


cle aning serv ices 

WETTON CLEANING SERVICES. 
LTD. 43 Codogan Street. Chelsea 
S.W.3. Tel. 01-589-7747 5228/7/8 
(London Area) Window. General 
Cleaning, Palm Washing Interior. Ex- 
terior. Decorations, elc 


ORGANIST URGENTLY REQUIRED 


by First Church of Chiisl. Scientist. 
Whipps Cross Road. Leytonstore, 


E.11. for first Sunday of each month. 
Ap ply Muafo Commille a. 


holida y acc omm odations 


personal service 

WALL TREATMENTS Permanently 
eliminates exterior painting and 
malnlenance with Kenitax wall coat- 
ing. Texturod or amooth finish. 
Wealherproofs, beautlflea and In- 
sulates against cold and heal. 15 
year guarantee. MB. CapUn Lid. 


cottages for sale 


EXMOOR - THE MANOR HOUSE. 
Luccomba. Minehoad Private coun- 


Bpeclallsts in homes, churches and 
industrial buildings. Tel. 01-947 4341 . 
28 Steer I ori h 81.. London S.W.1B. 


China-U.S. 

relations 


after Vietnam 


By John Burn« 

Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 
' 1975 Toronto Globe and Mail 

Peking 

Chinese leaders are tempering their joy al 
the turn of events in lndo-China with the 
realization lhat communist triumphs in Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam pose new problems for 
Chinese foreign policy . 

These may prove as vexing as the now- 
ending American role in Indc -China, in the 
view of diplomats here. 

The most obvious complication arising from 
(he collapse of America’s Indo-Chlna allies, 
though nol necessarily the most worrisome, Is 
in Peking’s nwn relations with Washington. 

In recent months Chinese leaders have 
made no secret or their hope Ihut President 
Ford’s visit here later this year will Hi; Hip 
occasion for the rupture of Washingtons 
diplomatic and military tics with Taiwan and, 
by extension, the moment for the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with Peking. 

At a state banquet they gave late last month 
for Kim II Sung, the North Korean leader 
belligerently linked Ihc "total disintegration" 
of the U.S. position in Indo-Chlna and the 
“colonial rule of U.S. Imperialism in South 
Korea." 

Mr. Kim's thesis was that tills inevitably 
would result in a “revolutionary explosion" 
that the North would resolutely answer. 

However, It was plain from the speech by 
the banquet host, Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao- 
plng, that the last thing Peking wants is a 
military confrontation In Korea. 
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ANTTQUES, FURNITURE, BRIC-A- 
BRAC. M. J. Nicholson le keen to of- 
fer the right price lor good furniture, 
paintings, prints and bric-a-brac. drOBSmaklng 
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isles, collections or part thereof. 

Please write 38 Penn Road. London, 

N.7 or telephone 01 -607 4810. 
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der) handling everything for garden 


IK vanda beauty counselor. Mrs. enjoyment agencies 

Sccreduy of Hie Workers (communuu». .- ^ orah Q njs 0ni M carman Gardena. Mca 


Pulnsy, London, SW15 6NE. Tele- 
phone 01-788 4132- 


carpetS 


DEALERS WANTED. GENUINE S. 
AFRICAN HANDMADE KARAKUL 
CARPETS, natural colours any size. 
Write LYONS. Box 48136. Roosevelt 
Park, JOHANNESBURG 2129 S. Af- 

dst 


^They fear that parliamentary instHullorts 
; thep«elvss could be threatened if the present 
stagnation continues ahd confusion arises (if 
to*;**** were to loss votes heavily 
In 1976) from Vdilch bnly the communists or 
the extreme right might reap advant age 


he has become aecuslomed lo far mow. 

The museum in his birthplace I * 
yongdae Is so vast it la officially saldrtj 
Ove days to tour and is filled with meow 
reconfiog the revolutionary expWh.*l 
family all the way back to his grtdfj 
father. U is visited amually by U * 
people, or one in ewry 12 Id the country- . 

. In the biology laboratory at Kim £S 

University fp Pyongyang ibe „tarSva „. r _. 
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ST. . ANNE'S MANAGEMENT selec- 
llon and Employment Agency, 43 
High St., Addlestone, Surrey. Wey- 
brldge 4B134/5/B. Covers. all grades 
of stall throughout Ihe U.K. 


RELD Sussex' would share her home 
with another. Bungalow aruj garage. 
CSM GT. 4 Groavenor PI.. London 
SWIX 7 JH. 
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DAVID MURE & CO... LTD.. 21-23 
Chllworth Street. Paddington, W.2 
Telephone 01-723 8217/8. Floor cov- 
ering specialists and consultants. Ex- 
carpel library and testing 


ROSS & ROSS LTD. Auction A Ba- 
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BEDROOMED CENTRALLY 
HEATED FLAT — plus garage. 15 
mlnB. to City and West End. 61 year 
lease. Mr. and Mrs. Rose. Qlflce 01- 

601 41703, home 01-873 0586. 
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CAS8I0BURY ESTATE. WATFORD. 
HERTS. Attractive S/del. house SW 
aspect nr. Watford church, shops. 
Junior and Infant schools. Wall 
planned accommodation. 3 bads, 
master bedroom with lilted cup- 
boards. bath room an suite. Main 
bathroom, ant. hall, dining room and 
lounge with parquet surround and 
double glazing. KHchan overlooking 
wot stocked garden with shed. Full 
gas fired c/hlg. Integral garage. 
18.950 pounds Freehold. Tel. Wat- 
ford 24704 after 6.30 p.m. or 
w/ends. 
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7JH. 
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of the barbarians 

art comes to A m erica 


5 Soviet Ministry of Culture has lent New York’s Metropoli- 
Museum of Art a priceless collection of golden objects that 
e adorned the fierce nomads who rode out of Central Asia 
;heir nimble ponies to found an empire by the Black Sea. 
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By Diana Loercher 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
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treasures outside the Soviet Union oir anywhere near 
this scale. 

The exhibition is the fruit of five years of delicate, 
complicated negotiations between the Metropolitan and 
the Soviet Ministry of Culture. It follows from the 
cultural exchange agreement signed in 1973 by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The Russians 
initially wanted to send over a survey of Russian art hut 
reluctantly gave way to the intractable Mr. Hovlng's 
insistence upon the Scythian treasures, first collected 
by Peter, the Great. ‘ ' ■' ' 

Most of uie major, objects in this exhibition are 
borrowed from the State Hermitage Museum in 
Leningrad, which owns Peter the Great’s Siberian 
collection, and the State Historical Museum in Kiev. 
The Russians, for their part, handpicked 100 American 
and European “masterpieces” from the Metropolitan. 

This exchange and another exchange of icons and 
19th-century Russian paintings for pre-Columbian gold 
and primitive art scheduled for 1978 were cited In the 
joint communique signed by former President Richard 
M. Nixon and party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev in 1974. 
The Scythian exhibition thus heralds the most Impor- 
tant art exchange ever to take place between ihe two 
countries. It is an event of political as well as arllsiic 
significance. 

The novice can .appreciate Scythian art. But to. 
understand it, one must first know something of the 
Scythians. Because they had no written language, they 
left no record of their history. The only detailed source 
of information is given by the ancient Greek historian 
Herodotus in Book IV of “the Persian Wars.” 
Herodotus was acquainted with the Scythians because 
the Greeks and the Scythians shared a border and 
traded together. In fact, Greek craftsmen made for the 
Scythians many of their,most beautiful gold objects in 
return for produce. 

: Herodotus's description of the Scythians, whichis the 
earHest knoWAlstuc^ of aniui dyi If red people, falls.: 

n r Iknn'l. ' 


pleaae them to engage with him. Having neither 
cities nor /oris, and carrying their dwellings with 
them, wherever they go; accustomed, moreover, 
one and all of them to shoot from horseback; and 
living not by husbandry but on their cattle, their 
waggons [sic] the only house that they possess, 
how can they /ail of being unconquerable, and 
unassailable even7 ' ' 


They UBed their nomadic taciica against Darius who, 
frustrated in vain chase, sent a message to the 
"strange man" asking him why he didn't surrender tar 
stand and fight. The Scythian king replied cogently: 
"This is my way, Persian. I never /ear men or fly from 
them. I have not done 8o in times past, not do [ now fly 
from you. There Is nothing strange in what 1 do ; 1 only 
follow my common mode of Ijfe In peaceful years.” He 
adds disdainfully that he sees -no reason to be bothered 
with fighting the Persians and closes with tho 
memorable insult, “Go howl. ” 

Herodotus also records that tho Scythians hate 
foreign customs and baths, and he expands further 
upon their customs that “are not such as I admire." The 
military success of the Scythians, which gave them 
dominion over the Near East for 2B years during ,the 
late 7th century B.C., was doubtlessly due in pari to 
their ruthless efficiency. 


their sacred gold to fashion potent images of single wild 
animals with their, most powerful attributes exagger- 
ated. The style reflects Near Eastern influences, but it 
is almost Cubist in lls exaggeration of planes. The 
panthor and stags on display in this show possess a 
muscular tension and vitality that imbue them with 
totemte significance. The ScythianB may have believed 
that they gained power over these animals by wearing 
or carrying these amulets as plaques, finlals, and body 
ornaments. 


The Greek historian aiBo described the funeral 
of a Scythian king, noting that “In the open space 
around the body of the king they bury one oj his 
concubines, first h tiling her by strangling, and also 
Ms cupbearer, his cook, hie grobm, his lackey, hfs 
messenger, some of his horses, firs (lings of all Ms 
other possessions, and sortie golden cups; for they 
use neither silver nor brass. After this they set lo 
work, and raise a vast mound above the grave, all 9/ 
, them vying with each other and seeking tqmaka It 
'[as tall as possible.". 


The objects made by the Greeks are much more 
elaborate and humanistic. Because the Greeks made 
them far ttie Scythians to use in their dally lives and 
carry with them to their graves, Uie imagery Is still 
basically Scythian but Uie style to more classical and 
refine^. The relief sculpture in such marvels as the 
oraamehted comb, the famous “Kiev Pectoral,” found 
near Ordzhonikidze I9 1971, the libation bowls, the 
helmet, and the vases arc wondrously subtle, precise, 
and graceful but lack the raw drama of" Scythian 
workmanship, : ■ ■’ ,• . * 

Besides the Greek and Scythian gold, which Is Uie 
highlight of the show, there are innumerable fascinat- 
ing artifacts of wood, fell, horn, bronze, arid other 
metals made not only by Greeks and Scythians but also 
by nomadic peoples from Kuban and Urartu in southern 
Russia, who influenced them. 


1. exhibit title is 


within His account of Darius's campaign against them in 
512 B.C, Herodotus, a man of erudition and refinement, 
was also something of a snob, and a thinly veiled 
contempt filters through his discussslon of the origins 
and practices of the Scythians. He does, however, give 
them credit for one thing: 


f fee next year,. Herodotus adds, SOattendants *nd;$0 ' 
Horses are killed and ranged in' a circle around the 


tomb. 


“The Scythians indeed have in one respect, and 
thal Ihe very, most Important of all those that fall 
under man’s control, shown themselves wiser than 
any nation upon the face of the earth. Their, 
customs other wisp are not such as 1 admire. The 
one thing 0/ which l speak, is the contrivance 
whereby they make It Impossible for the enemy 
who invades them to escape destruction, while they 
themselves are entirely out of reach, unless ft ; 


The Scythians worshipped a number of Greek gods, 
to whom they made animal sacrifices. Most, frequently, 
their precious horses, their cattle, and occasiomdly 
humans were sacrificed. Animals wera vital to ' the 
Scythian way of life. Because, they were a nomadic 
rathor than an agHcidtural people, they relied on life, 
horse for mobility and other animals for food. Heltpul 
Nickel, curator of arms and armor at the Metropolitan,, 
describes the Scythians in a chtalog’£Ssay cnlled 'VThe 
Dawn of Chivalry' ’ as ' ‘the ^o^semori pam excellence of . 
classical antiquity, ' • progenitors of metbereil$ightv : ’ 
; Not surprisingly, anlipajs became the subject their 
art, The Iioyal Sayths, whotn Herodotus deSicribed'fis 
ttie “largest and brhVedt of ihe Scypiiad, tribes, ” used : 


The Scythians who inhabited the region near the Alia! 
Mountains left behind a particularly Impressive legacy 
of kurgans, tombs covered by alone mounds, which 
froze and miraculously preserved some 5,000 objects of 
wood, felt, leather, metal, and fur dating from tbe Mb to ' 
the 41h centuries B.C. Only chieftains and their- ; 
retainers were Interred in these barrows and 'their * 
contents reveal milch about the life of the Scythian . 
nobility. The wood carvings of birds, animals, arid ' ■ 
mythical creatprep on dlspj ay in Ibis exhibition , often ' 

de$igri to both . _ 

lyrical and dynamic, evocative of ahttf tnoPacHM! 1 

Northwest Indians. The textiles, richly colored and . 
elaborately patterned, suggest Chinese and Persian 
influences..- > : l- 


The exhibition is artfully designed by Stuart Sliver tg 
.minimize fatigue, congestion,- and confusion.. It Is 
. supplemented by educational material -- maps, ebarte, • •. ■■■ 
photographic blow-ups, and colorful quotes from 
Herodotus,, A tepb-slide lilt with a lecture by Mr.; 1 
pcvingisohaalefor|W.fe. . . :'V" 

. Funded In. pari by a $305,000 grant from. the Notional 
■ Endowment for. the Humanities, “From the Land of the r: 
. . Scyihiang” willbe on view at the, Metropolitan through ‘ 

- JiinA 20.11 wilt. (Hen travel to the Los Angeles' County - 
Museum, the : Louvre, and the Pushkin -Museum in 
MOSCOW, ; 
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A. Gardner 

& Son Ltd. 

Handsome 
Home Furnishings 

FURNITURE 

CARPETS 

CURTAINS 

BEDDING 

36 Jamaica Street, Glasgow 
Open Thure. till 7 P.q. 

All Day Saturday 


GLASGOW 


RHOS-ON-SEA 


Hi-Fi • AUDIO 

Ploneer-Leak-Phlllps 
Garrard— Thorena— Arena 

RECORDS 

All Labela and Budget Discs 

TAPE 

Large Stocks of Branded and 
Bargain Priced Recording Tapes 

Turner's 
Audio Centre 


RHOS-ON-SEA 


TEL 44119 


Scotland 


france 


EDINBURGH 


YORK 


YORKSHIRE'S LEADING 
GROUP OF RADIO, TV 
& ELECTRICAL STORES 


LLANDUDNO 


CandL 


:.s; In York; , . 

CUBSINS A LIGHT Ltd. 
King'S Square ■' 

■ •; _tn Scarborough; . 
- GOOD ’6-423 NewbO rough 
In Whitby: . . 

BARRATT'S— 30 Baxtergate 
In Selty: 

GOTCH'S— Micklegale 


northern ireland 


Belfast 


hoover 

CENTRAL 
MERCHANTS LTD. 


SUITS 

FaJtoTfeer 
SHIRTS 

Wyetfe, Louie Philippe 
| KNITWEAR ‘ 

. Jf Mer, Paler Scott ■' 
end Many other ■ 
feeding Vanda. 

GWYN E- OWEN 

Menswear Specialists 
.41 MADOG 8+„ LLANDUDNO 
• Tel. 75598 


LLANDUDNO- 


China and Crystal 


MARTIN 

OF GEORGE STREET 

COMPLETE 

HOUSE 

FURNISHERS 

83 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 
SCOTLAND 

PHONE 225-2933 


NICE 

AUGIER, 

Joailliers 

Mahon fondle en /y/0 
Expert auprds ties 
Douahcs Franchises 

Occasions 
Achats Bijoux 

et Brillants 

Vontes Argenterio 

10, Avenue de Verdun i 
NICE France. 

Tel. (93) 87-73-69 




GRAYS 

FOR CAREFREE 
GARDENING 

We can supply every kind of 
gardening tool imaginable — 
from trowels to -trimmers, 
from barrows to barbecues, 
as well as a whole range of 
garden furniture. 

GRAYS 

1 Georee jStiyet 


87 Renftcld Street, Glasgow 

Furnishers and Jeweller 

The. 

Scandinavian 

Shop 

041-331-1894 

Scandinavian Shop 

and 

Danish Coffee Room, 

53 Sinclair St., Helensburgh 


Switzerland 


B1EL-BIENNE 


SCHUHHAUS— 

CHAUSSURES 

SCHMID 

A. G. 

BIEL-BIENNE 

Shoes* 

28 Nldaugasse 


eurooe 


GENEVA 

A la Renovation 
du Vetement 

Alterations Made 
on All Garments 
Expert Invisible Mending 
Dry Cleaning 

Bd dM Phltotophet 4 
Geneva Tel. 20 75 00 


VENCE 


A VOTRE TAILLE , , . 

Le fret a Porter 

CHEZ ! 

Rayon Junior el . 
Grande* Tallies 

Marinette 

CHEMISERIE - BDNNETERIE 
LINGERIE VITOS 
fll PETlT-BAfEAU 
• BASD.O. elc. 
MAILLOTS OE BAINS 

IOjAv, Marc.-Maurel 
. VENCBM-fianc* \ 

. tfKphooe 58-27*01 


BJEL-BIENNE 

Mtxlische Artikel 
fllr Damen 
Herren und Kinder 

tanner 

TBL 032 22775S 
NUMIIGASSH 27, IUEI. 


GENEVA 

FLEURS 

"A la Tullpe d'Or" 

Toults confections Honks el 
platinums ft ws bakoni 

QualHd 
Fralcfiaur 
Service 
rapkJeal solond 
aussi par (6l6phone 

H. FrtWf Ri|»ja 
4, n. jifts-Cratjftr: 46 IS M 


aOL QTHUBN 

Flowershop 

Member of P leu rop 

BLUMEN 

'•-.■■v'.VP 1 jr 

WYSS 


Switzerland 



Indonesian . 

^f^into the 20th centurv 

Shoe hi - J 


home 


aiul boots ^ 
luiulnutli- nimftjfl 

RihI »i|L* 
in Wmiinml^ 


Ily Marilyn Hoff man 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Jakarta, Indonesia 
Iwan Tirta has gone far In putting his 
/or eountry's batik fabrics on the global fashion 
<615 1 1 w mi -T hun Tii*®^ . bomc-fumishfngs map, He has revived 
wi5 Miirnii ‘ancient patterns and adapted old motifs in 

Swirarh* contemporary ways and in modern color 
j combinations. 

From his studio-workshop here he dispenses 
THUN .his designs to 300 batik-makers who work 

•" mder W* supervision . Their production is sold 


Hi Furnishing 


l£»7u he organized his own business of design- 
ing, producing. and marketing batik fabrics. 

His fashion designs soon were shown abroad 
and he also soon was providing upholstery and 
drapery fabrics for many of the new Hyatt and 
Hilton hotels that were going up throughout 
Southeast Asia. 

Today he sits at a drafting table, surrounded 
by the Indonesian antiques he has collected, 
fie makes the drawings, translating and 
interpreting batik patterns to suit not only a 
local market but his European and American 
export audience. 

About 70 percent of his production Is on 
cotton, and 30 percent on pure silk. "I am (he 
only one producing silk batik on a large 
scale," he explains. “Couturiers in Purls 
prefer it." About 40 percent of his batiks are 
hand drawn, and 00 percent are copper-block 
printed. He lias replaced old vegetable dyes 
with chemical formulas and dyestuffs. 

"I decided my batik business must be a 
scientific organization," he explained, "so I 


- — -««« on. iiu angle person 

Thun, MirkigiKi .*«* me had ever organized a viable 
Td.: 22 j 970 “ ness io support and expand it.” rru - 


E1SENHAN 

SfiHWEIl; his shop, at boutiques in Jakarta and Bali, 
id yardage Ls exported to various decorative 
Uas Fachgeschtt'Urccs in Hong Kong, Australia, and the 
ftlr Hamhaltanibi^J 6 ^ Stntes 

Garten nnd iuuV, 1 h , flv0 ^ways had the hohby of batik 

Garten- und Electing, M has my fflmily bcfore y me ,. g 

Household Rw«™ l V?k!!f pIa,,1 . e ? !? 00 Interview here. "But I organization," he explained, "so I 

Ironmongery Ai&fim, 81 J? had no reaI "PPre- h ,. I j ed <l uaIif,ed people from the univer- 
se? ation of the batik art. No single person s * t * es to help with the drawing of prototypes 

*““ “ and to work out chemical formulas and a 

foreign business manager and partner. I feel 
now I have a topflight combination of both 
business and artistic talent.” 

Other Indonesian designers are trying to 
copy his techniques and his success. But Mr. 
Tirta merely smiles and says, "There is 
always room at the top. I know my place, and 
whatlamdoing." 

Within a few years, the designer has 
watched batik become a much sought decora- 
tive fabric for the home. He has noted its 
pattern impact in every phase of home 
furnishings. 

Fourth In a series on leading International 
home-furnishings designers. 


WINTBgTHUR. 


» . — — — r—*- u. The 
■dent wax-dying process had, of course, 
ne on for hundreds of years in the In- 
neslan archipelago. 

" n IM1 . he decided it was time for at least 
. i e m od er n-day Indonesian to Involve himself 

Ren© SCMpy 1,1 batik P rocess Its lore, and to 

‘ine and preserve the traditional handicraft. 

, For three years he studied the art and the 
Iture it represents. He traveled to the main 
QnHllh ntersof hatik art, and observed the regional 
OCnUfi tterns which reflect local vegetation, wild- 

HaUS& \ ? 0C,aI behavior, rural mythology, and 
« iouobi !dal court symbols. 

SHOES n 1966 he published a book on batik and in 

I - 

Mnrktyns**/** 

Oli. KlrcbjHii 




Ba.lk Jealgner/manutaelurer ! W an Tirta dlTplay, „ hb modern prlnb 

In rain and in sunshine 


WINTERTHUR ... 

G.SCHEIH 

ReinigungsiijsS 

TepplcM8chanipfl< 

Servlet 

HnHwitantt! 
TfL (052)275! 

Izuwctl. 

Boss 

hand 

UMB 

TRAV^ 

tasc h *S : 

SCH««* 


What needs saving? 

SBttsaaamsgsas: - - 


By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

The trenchcoat — thanks, possibly, to Its 
romantic spy-movie image - became the 
alternative to the lightweight, wool between- 
season coat. Now who’s to say trenchcoats are 
just for the rain? 

All in all, the thinking on rainwear In 
general has undergone decided changes. 
Weatherproof gear to ward off the elements is 


A choice of leftovers, 
and a touch of. spring 

' This recine fl*nm B roorfan UJ 

allows. The reoipe^Ta; tae^r?^ 

OflBtn a nKnl/iA 1 

Spring Casserole 

I pound fresh asparagus 

1 cup cooked chicken, pork, shrimp 
1 10', 4-0unce can cream-of-rnushMom 




not likely to be identiflably for-rain-on!y these 
days. Nor is It exclusively outerwear. 

You can buy suits, jackets, pants, skirts, and 
capes — often separates dyed to match - all ' 
under the heading of rain clothes (and usually 


sold in raincoat departments) but meant to be 
worn anytime. In both inclement and clement 
weacner. 

This sort of raln-or-shine gear e ases the 
cloudy morning "what to wear?" decision- 
making process. (If it rains before 7 it may or 
may not clear by ll, and who wants to go 
thrmigh the major part of a sunny day In a 
slicker?) . 

Also, the new showerproof fashions are often 
of unllned poplin or gabardine that wWl>rldge 
the transition from spring Into summer. With 
sweaters added underneath, they will also 
carry you well Into fall, so they are extremely 
practical, long-term buys. 

Among the bright shades around In the rain 
and/or shine clothes this year Is banana 
yellow. Red, that traditionally cheer-up color, 
ls popular, too, . 




... ivu^i uihjb ra asparagus. 1 

: i & *5!° lnto v *' ilKh 

iSfJSnIJf iWtlote- Rfaneh 3 minutes in i 
cup boiling , water and a pinch of salt, 
urain. - • 

Oil a l-qgar( casserole. Mix curry Into 
soup. Combine asparagus, meat, onion, 
and soup. Pour into casserole. Cover and 
bake 20 iplnutes in.3S0 degrce F, oven 
w wlnute»,inc| lop • 
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Yosemlte Valley, California: America la rich In beauty spots reachable without a car 
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By Leavitt F. Morris 
Specialto • 

The Christian Science Monitor 
• One pf the meet relaxing and rewarding 
ways fa see the U .S.A. Is to take advantage of 
> the thuSacohUnentM’ tours offered to Amtrak, 
Greyhomd,and (^tlterifaiTratiWa^.; . 

These carriers have put together h series of 
comprehensive crosscountry trips enabling 
travelers to view scenic splendors, historical 
landmarks, and recreational areas "from sea 
to shining sea. 1 1 These range In length from 25 
to 31 days. 

A wide variety of shorter tours also has been 
scheduled. Sortie are escorted, while others 
may be taken independently. In each case, 
emphasis is placed on showing the most points 
of interest In a minimum of time. 

A transcontinental trip by bus or train may 
be especially appealing to visitors from 
outside the, United States. Such a trip would 
eliminate the stress of coping with a foreign 
car and traffic regulations, while allowing the 
visitor to “meet the people" effortlessly. 

Amtrak and Greyhound offer special dis- 
counts to overseas visitors. 

Amtrak’s Amerail ticket entitles the holder 
to a 25 percent discount on all trains but the 
Metroliners. (U.S. citizens residing in foreign 
- countries do not qualify for the Amerail 
" discount, nor do permanent residents of 
Canada, Mexico, Puerto Rico, the U.S. Virgin 
Islands, the Canal Zone, American Samoa, or 
Guam.) 

Amerail discount tickets must be acquired 
during the overseas visitor's first 90 days in 
Ihe United States. Once purchased, they are 
good for the subsequent 90 days. Tickets must 
be bought from a ticket agent: they may not 

what traljis hewishes: fal&e.heytey buy a . 

' ! prepaid, exchange order" fn hts own country. ' 
; This cari 'l»: exchanged for a ticket on his 
''arrival : in the. United States. Amtrak offices .■ 
:■ ; pire located in Uie Ubited Kingdom, Norway, 

Z Finland; Framed, Japan, Australia, and New 
. 'Zealand. In countries, where there is no 
.[ , Amtrak office, the U.S. Travel Service can 
ofteh Sell the exchange ofrdets. ■ • , ' • ' I i . 

. . .AAitrak has dra^tfeahy revised its 1975 
.•-edition, of ;Europefcn*ori$nted Visit U.S.A. 
Tours in Response to visitors' requests for 
more time In Florida’s Disney World. All but 
one of Amtrak’s Visit U.S, A. Tours now offer 
visits either to Walt Dishey World in Florida 
or Disneyland In California. 5 

The tours range from the ^qveil-dayVMlid-: 
westerner,” which costs $200, to a $390 13-day ' 
‘•Westerner.*’ ‘Prices already include the 25 
percent Amerail discount.) | 

Comparable to the E urail pass enjoyed by 


New train, 


Americans in Europe is Greyhound’s 15-day 
Amerlpass for non-U.S. citizens. It costs $125 
and must be bought outside of the United 
States. The company also offers an attrac- 
tively priced Amerlpass which is available to 
anyone. The cost Is $175 for one month; $250 
for two months. Greyhound has 100,000 miles 
of routes in the United States and Canada. 

Amerlpass not only enables the holder to go 
almost anywhere, anytime, but entitles him to 
many bonuses in discounts at hotels, restau- 
rants, car rentals and sight-seeing tours. 

Continental Trailways provides no discounts 
for overseas visitors. But the bus company’s 
Eaglepass excursion ticket is economically 
priced. The IB- day ticket costs $87.50; the 30- 
day and two-month EaglepasBes are. $165 and 
$220 respectively. All are for unlimited travel 
over the company's far-flung routes. (Begin- 
ning July l, the 30-day ticket will be increased 
to $175 and the two-month pass to $250.) 

All three carriers offer a wide selection of 
tours. One of Amtrak’s most Interesting is its 
escorted 25-day “Grand Circle Americana,” 
which operates in conjunction with Four 

Walk don’t drive in 

By Choral Pepper 
Special to 

'Vl'".- Los Angeles • 

: Cehtury Glty is the only place in sprawling, 
horizontal Los Angeles where a traveler can 
live without a car. You could eat in a different 
restaurant every night arid never have to pay a 
taxi. fare. You could take a leisurely stroll 
through the area and pass legitimate and art - 
theaters, a shopping mall, art galleries, and a 
club complete with indtjor jogging * 

.Moreover, tty? jnrtjigifr taion ob. the - 
city s western fringe-Js swept clear of smb* by 
prevailing Pfipific winds. ... v, ; * 1.!' 

Tucked into 180 acres ofthe forrrier 2Qth 
Century Fox studio ; back lot I bordering on 
Beverly Hills, this Southern California mint- • 
city was designed to let the sunshine im Wide ’« 
treedlned ptrdefe. Interspersed witty sunhy •- 
plazas! lake Up over 80 .percent pf the area. '. 
Pedestrian lanes bridge the few hrteries that - 
admit motor traffic.i and- parking is under- 
ground,; You can linger like a Parisian to r ’ 


.;'j, 


bus tours: 
to see U.S. 


Winds Travel. Twelvp departure dales ore 
scheduled: May 25. June U. 22. weekly 
thereafter through Aug. 24, and Sept. 7. All 
trains depart from New York. 

Highlights of the tour Include the Grand 
Canyon, Hollywood, Disneyland, Han Friiii- 
cisco, tiie Space Needle at Seattle, Ctuioda’s 
Victoria and Vancouver, the Columbia 
Icefields, Banff and Lake Louise, and Glacier 
National Park. 

The cost for two, sharing o room with 
private bath In hotels or roomettes (including 
17 nights In luxury resorts and hotels, sight- 
seeing, 53 meals, most Ups, and transfers). Is 
$2,085 per person. These rates are effective 
from May 25 to Sept. 21. 

Greyhound's Sl-day All America Circle 
Tour operates all year. It also originates in 
New York City and wends Its way westward 
through the heartland of the United Slates. 
The trip Includes such places as Niagara 
Falls, Chicago, the Continental Divide, San 
Francisco, Yosemlte National Park, Los 
Angeles, and Disneyland. 

On the eastbound journey, the tour crosses 


(he Mojuvc Desert to Las Vegas, aadi 
to Hoover Dam and Ihe Grand Cap 
arc mnde at Simla Fc and Draw 
visiting SI. IahiIs, Uie east-west firtnt 
rich farmlands of Illinois, Indiana, u 
are traversed before the bus 
Washington, D.C. From there ihek 
straight to New York City, wherelwi 
scheduled forslght-seeing. 

fust of the lour In standard 
dullons for a double room isfl&ft* 
for first class. iThc price of sccwsnj 
and sight-swing in tho city 
begins the lour are not Included loitu 
Continental Trailways offersi' 
transcontinental trip called "Cs* 
the Golden West." a JOdjM Bj 
which leaves from Boston. Tna wj- 
through Pennsylvania on route 
with Its Impressive Gateway^ 
attractions Included on the wr . 
Petrified Forest, Grand GwjJJJ «■ 
cisco, Yosemlte National Parkti* 
Disneyland, the Grand Telona, 
National Park, and Denver, IMijr • 
Cost of the tour is $L°raj&», , . 
$1,368.79 for a single or $1,000 »» 
r °om. 1U .y 

For those interested In visiting 
observances to Ihe Eastern wjy 
Greyhound, and Trailways ha* 1 ' 
of tours to Virginia, WasWoPto' 

sylvanla, and New England. 


Fur exchange r<AM seif 


this part of Los Angeles 

plethora of sidewalk cafes with nary a whiff of well under the table, Lhp* 
P elr °l ■ $2.50. dinners from $4-95- jl 

1’.^ . Jade West, another 

In the world, Gfilson’s, Where many of the wiUl m Oriental ambkwj 
customers are celebrities. exquisite decor of 

WUh the completion of Century City's 44- Located in the ABC EnUrif^ 
story triangular twin lowers that frame a is ideal for pre- or 
circular stage in its vast plaza, Los Angeles at Robert Theater and m 
Jasl will have an architectural monument 830,6 complex. Owner Bdiy . 
worthy of becoming a landmark 1 signature. To spocial early dinner fw 
celebrate Its opening this spring, a year-lone Peking duck, shark 
program is planted, Celebrities and well- delicacies, the price 

ml^cal groups wlU perform weekends : Other ethnic restaurants V*. 

on^ the plaza’s stage, Gallery, owners 'and • f jne Mexican restowj 11 ^ ^ 
restaurateurs whose Jocatlons frame the dra- fashioned French kKcWb 
; mat cgM will sponsor Contests arid gourmet <aild expensive) toP* 

aftalre - ■ In Italy, comptete J 

CtazFr«nage,«*»fSw 
{hoping rna'-m&ZZ 
V cheeses: and the Cellar, sw 

•'•: Hamburger Hamlet » *jj| 
lean cuisine spot, with ^ 

'• nwnt store Tea 
• nli mh Vlriorian era steaK n 


; Restaurants of Cpntury City are noted for 
variety . Ymnato'a^rated Z 

fiq«t Japahese rjMirtet to' Che ft 

authentic right down to the supine blabk Dine 

^le a T 8 the 8r Zlf rd?n - Y0U may « 

»•*» special 


oceasii 

where 


special 

cranny 
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A visitor’s 
view 
of Wales 

By Philip R. Smith Jr. 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

' Welsh writer Dylan Thomas once observed 
that there are really two lands called Wales 
There is Lhe travel-poster one. “coal-pitted 
mountalned, river run ... of choirs and sheep 
and. storybook tall hats." Then there Is the 
• unadyertlsed Industrial Wales, "crawling, 
-terawllng, slummed, unplanned, jerry-vil- 
Jaed, and smug-suburbaned." 

Last summer, on our first trip there, wo saw 
Doth sides. But our main impression was of 
greenness and beauty. 

Two symbols of the country are the harp — 
do good Welsh chorus would tune up without 
one - and castles. Castles dot the countryside 
and form the nucleus for parks In cities such as 
Swansea, Carmathen, Pembroke, and Cardiff 
It is not unusual to drive down a Welsh street 
ana suddenly to come upon one. 


Here it is! 


ravel 



Mandetlo, the small town whore we stayed 
for several days, is built up one side of a hill 
and down the other. Our hotel, the Cawdor 
Arms (also the social center of the town), is 
situated in rich farming country and la a 
jumping-off point for fishing the Towy, a river 
that features excellent salmon among other 
game fish. 


Caerphilly Castle, Wales 


<5* 







the Monitor’s new International edition 
to get you to the heart of the world’s news 

coverage and all the rich feature variety of The 
.Christian Science Monitor ere here — In an easy-to-hand le compact 

re,reshln 9 new edition collects and updates the 
S n «° r news stories from around the work? They're 

And thi ?nS5£S rBph ca .S f 80 you qu,ck| y ,,nd the area of your Interest 
And the smaller pages then put what you want to read In stronger 

This newspaper has always been known for getting to the essentials 

Now ^ ,n !? nsw we °kly emXd toSSSl ^ 
readability 8 IharTaSer?* 0 8 ‘ ] ° b Wilh more cr,s P nesa and 

couporf. n ° bGtter tlmS tQ bBCOme a r «9ular reader. Simply use the 


Please start my subscription to the new compact Monitor:* 

□ e months $u.a 12.5P ^ Q Bank draft enclosed (lift currency) 

0 1 year $us. 25.00 □ international Money Order to follow 

□ 1 8 months $US. 37.50 
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Boston, MA, U.S.A. 02123 
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And It boasts a nearby castle, Carrea 
Cennen. ^ 

.. JJf 1 «« Cennen Is a magnificent ruin bullion 
its hlglt limostonecrag during the late lath or 
early 141b century. Tho lowering sky formed a 
tilting backdrop as we climbed up to It: the 
gusty winds threatened to blow us down, but 
the view of the River Cennen and Its valley 
were worth the effort. y 

Carrcg Cennen and the castles scattered 
throughout southern Wales are silent and 
lasting testimony to the wars that ravaged the 
area for centuries. Carreg Cennen was In- 
volved in the last bid for Welsh independence 
from the English, under the leadership of the 
great Welsh patriot, Owan Glendwr. 

The castle was eventually taken by the 
English. An account of 1418 speaks of repairs 
to all the walls, "lately completely destroyed 
and thrown down by rebels." From that time 
on . the castle was in the hands of the British or 
their allies until, as a result of disuse it 
eventually fell Into ruins . 

Visiting the rural sections of Wales is akin to 
visiting a non-English speaking nation — but 
with the advantage that when you ask a 
i question of a Welshman he will respond In 
flawless English. The Welsh language is 
incomprehensible to many visitors — with the 
exception of the overseas Welsh who make It a 
point to periodically return to Wales to brush 
up. 

The partiality ofthe Welsh to their churches 
shows in the number of place names beginning 
with "Llan,’ or church: Llandeilo, Llando- 
very, Llanellli, Llangadog, Llanstephan, 
Llantriant, and Llanybydder In South Wales, 
to mention only a few of the larger cities. 

mi. 1 ® 1 #*. Wp was the 1974 National 
Eisteddfod at Carmathen. The last time that 
an Eisteddfod was held in Carmathen was In 


Alan Band Associates 

19L1, and before Hint in 1887, 1819, and 1451 
giving some idea or the age of this festival. 

It is unlike anything held In the United 
i u tos ~ or * or niatter anywhere else — 
although at first impression the National 
Eisteddfod Is like a U,S. country fair. As we 
hiked up the country road along with a throng 
of others, we could see In the fields hundreds 
of campers and tents that housed the partici- 

*”2?' They 118(1 come from a11 0VBr the world. 

Edmund Vale, an early visitor to Wales, 
says or it, "The big annual eisteddfod, which 
is distinguished from all lesser bardic congre- 
gations by the name 'national,' is not by any 
means typical of the true eisteddfod spirit, 
which is a thing you will observe only in the 
small gatherings held throughout the winter 
in chapels all over Wales. In these, music is 
almost incidental. The main attractions, are. 
first, the art of gathering together, and 
secondly the speechifying. The opportunities 
afforded for the latter are the real draw of the 
eisteddfod. 

To the outsider, however, it is the music that ■ 

leaves the most lasting Impression. It is a 
stirring experience to be In an audience of 
several thousand Welshmen as they sing their 
national anthem. * 

The Welsh are proud of their country, their 
background, and, especially, their language. 

» n i? te J speech here was delivered by 
Lord Chelford who had taken a crash course 
in Welsh to deliver it. 

In concluding, he said, "The loss of the 
language Is the loss of an identity ; it Is the loss 
ora complete history and culture to the people 
involved 1 have tried to provide a reasoned 
reply fothose who ask me why 1 want to speak 
Welsh. But the real reason Is simple and can 
be stated In a few words. It is because I am 
Welsh, and because I want to wear, for 
everyone to recognize, the badge of my 
Wolshness." v 


Strictly for walkers only 


By 8hertdan H. Garth 
Most people I know are 
wild about driving every- 
where, even abroad, on their 
vacations. But I'd Uke to get 
away from gasoline smells 
and heavy traffic. ; Can you 
name any ; placed t^bt tou|! 
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automobile traffic and ofler 
slower and quieter means of 
getting around? 

I think I can count on the 
fingers of one hand the places 
that absolutely banish auto 
traffic: • 

. ; • . Venice, of coiirse.- toe; 

' •' >'•! 

The place where your 
Dollar la worth still 
a. loti . 

HOTEL 

ALPEHRQSE 

Wengen, Switzerland I 

• Open May 5 to September 30 
hltlMritorpeftonperday: ■ 
May, June and September. 

V ippr^t.' $20.00 witVbath 

. ; • approx, J 1 5M without bath' ■ 

July and August 

appfw. $25.00 with belli .■ 
r.; . ■apflttnt.JtoOO without bath 1 

Family von Allmen . 

iiCH-3823 We/igen, Switzerland • 

■t TefeaheAe. 03^/55 32 j 16 '•&: 

, '.-Telei 32893 ch »lrw r V\ ■' 


supreme example. Wheeled 
vehicles cannot circulate In 
that island city. However, 
motor launches and ! "vapor- 
etto" motor ferries give out- 
some fumes and noise while 
navigating the .canal*. 

- ;i ': • • ^«7ri«e, toeSvvi^reetXi 
nestling 'at the fdbt of the. 
Matterhorn, refuses 'entry to 
ariy pleasure cars into Its 
mldsti 

: f St. John, one of toe U.S. 

. Virgin Islands, has yery.fpW 
roads. Its lovely beacheS ara i 
out of rtech of cars and other 
; motor vehicles. • ' 

• Maridnac island, Mich- . 
lgan. in upper Lake Huron, is 

a pleasant and historic sum- " 
mto resort,- Bicycles^ Mite- 
carriages, and on fbot are'the : 
only toeans of transportation 
allowed, V ■. * 1 

* Many of the smaller 
Greek islands oHhe Aegean , 
have few or no cart, Ddrikey- 
back is the traditional m'eiris " • 
fotfriegotiqtlhg hills- ted dis- -: 

’ lances: ' ' ; a 
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Gold that will not crinkle 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 


money 


money to the dollar, that country never 
knows, from one day to the next, what its 
money may be worth on international ex- 


•Paper gold” has come a long way since 

. . n , i i i £_ indo mhon mncl 


that day in Stockholm in I9B8 when most 
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people wondered what in the world it was. 

Finance ministers of the world’s leading 
industrial powers, meeting in Sweden, had 
just agreed to bolster the International mone- 
tary system by creating a new reserve asset, 
called paper gold - or special drawing rights 
(SDRs). 

Could one crinkle them In the hand like 
dollar bills, or clink them together, like silver 
German marks or Saudi rlyals? No, one could 
not, because they did not — and do not exist 
as commercial money. 

Yet now, seven years later, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, and Greece, with other 
powers to follow, have Just unhinged their 
currencies from theU.S. dollar and from now 
on will measure their value in terms of SDRs. 

How cotne? How does something, non- 
existent in a tangible form, grow to become 
the world’s standard of monetary value? 

SDRs are bookkeeping entries on the ac- 
counts of member nations of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) that allow each mem- 
ber government to borrow specified amounts 
of various national currencies, or "real” 
money. 

It all stems, experts explain, from the 
steady slippage of the dollar — the solid 
anchor of the postwar Bretton Woods mone- 
tary system — ■ to the; point that foreign 
- . governments no longer trust the stability or 
• - the Once all-mighty dollar. 

. ' So they look for something more stable and 
v find the SDR, defined by the. IMF as the 
market yalub of a “basket” , of t6 major world 
V ■■ 

• .;stoply. 

dollar 'or British pound, can fluctuate errati- 
cally. So, if a nation pegs the value of its own 


changes. 

But the composite value of 16 currencies, 
including, in addition to the dollar, such 
stalwarts as the West German mark and Swiss 
franc, is much steadier, providing a reliable 
‘■peg" for other monies, like the Saudi rlyal or 
Kuwaiti dinar. Hence the march away from 
the dollar as a standard of value and toward 

the SDR. „ , . 

In 1908, when the IMF formally created 
SDRs, the dollar still had a par value of $35 to a 
fine ounce of gold. It was, in other words, still 
the centerpiece of the world's monetary 
system. So ail SDR was defined as equal to one 
dollar, or an ounce of gold. 

This became progressively meaningless, 
however, after the U.S. ended the con- 
vertibility of dollars into gold and twice 
devalued the dollar. Since those devaluations, 
totaling 18 percent, the U.S. currency has 
slipped further, standing today about 20 
percent less in value, in terms of other world 
monies, than in 1970. 

Beginning July 1, 1974, therefore, the IMF 
began to define the SDR in terms of the 
compositive value, computed daily, of the 
"basket" of 16 currencies. By that measure- 
ment, one SDR now equals about $1.25. 

World oil prices are denominated in dollars. 
As the dollar slips in value, oil-producing 
states — paid in dollars — are able to buy 
fewer goods for their dollars. Their first step 
has been to stop measuring the value of their 
own currencies in terms of dollars. 

Next step? Possibly to denominate the price 
of oil in terms of SDRs. This would boost the 
price ol oil for those who pay in dollars, should 
the dollar continue to slip in value against the 
SDK. 

Meanwhile, K ali this mokes SDRs sound 
- like a good bet to carryovereeas on your next 

trip, forget It. ' 

Your bank doesn't have them. 


German workers fight for their jobs 
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By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
. The Christian Scienee Monitor 

Neckarsulm, Germany 
The two men picked up the large, piece of 
metal, stepped together to the assembly line, 
and pushed it, soberly up on top of the auto 
body that’was creeping along. 

- i Soon sparks shot out as' the weeding torches 
fus^dthe roof piece to* thebody. 

k All through the Andi-NSU plants assembly 
; . building the work seemed to be done with a 
sense of grim finality. The day before this 
reporter's visit the. men and women had 
learned that' half of them would soon lose their 
jobs. Many are specialists who have been with 
the company 20 years or more. 

"Now each one of the 10,000 workers a «k s 
himself, am I one?" a union official said. 

Volkswagen Is laying off or retiring 25,200 
workers over the next 18 months in 8 plants to 
remedy severe overcapacity. 

The plant here would have been closed 
entirely if the supervisory board of financially 
strapped VW had been able to carry out its 

' » ifjn .Sad 



New ‘Baby Cad’ vies with Mercedes in luxury market 

A small answer to the Rolls 


Audi-NSU is a profitable segment of VW 

• When VW acquired It in 1969, assurances 
were made that jobs would be maintained. 

• VW bought Iho firm to replace Us own 
poorly-selling models with successful Audi- 
NSU ones. 

• In serious financial trouble, VW unwisely 
expanded too much and became 70 percent 
dependent on exports. 

None of these assertions are denied by VW 
management. In fact they have been stated 
publicly by the firm. The difference between 
management and labor is how to solve the 
problem and whether it would be "just" to 
close Audi-NSU. 

Toni Schmueckers, new chief of VW, 
recently said that from a pure business point 
of view the firm would close the Audi-NSU 
plant but that for social reasons they chose not 
to. 


By Charles E- Dole 
Automotive editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Milford, Michigan 

The mosl-talked-about new enr in n decade 
is a no-show. 

Only the larger Cadillac dealerships will 
unveil the much-vaunted Mercedes-fighting 
Seville on "Announcement Day." That day, 
May 1, will catch some of the midsize dealers, 
and probably all of the small-volume car 
outlets, without a “baby Cad," or os C.M 
prefers to call it, the international-size cor, in 
the window. 

A Hawaii denier told me he expects only one 
Seville for the entire stale — at least for n Tew 

weeks. , 

So far Cadillac has only built about 1,500 of 
the high-priced ($12,479 base pried alterna- 
tive to luxury imports, but GM’s prestige ear 
division expects to build and ship some 2U.U00 
by the end of the summer. It looks Tor 60.000 in 
the '76 model year. 

The Seville is Cadillac's answer In the high 
flying Mercedes, Ihe Jaguar, BMW. and 
with nary a blush — the Rolls-Royce. It is llw* 
first or a whole now line nf smaller, less-fuel- 
demandlng cars planned hy llu* world's 
largest carmakers. 

Trying the Seville out, I shifted Inin 
"drive," slopped on the gas, and felt un 
exciting new kind nf Cadillac surge miln the 
roadway here al Ihe (JM Proving Ground. The 
ear provides a good, solid ride and Hie eonlml 
is firm and direct. 

Tho inside, however, is fur less spurious Hum 
Ihe full-size Cadlltoc. Tho Seville weiglis A,:m 
pounds, a half Ion lighter than the Sedan do 
Villo and just slightly under that nf the full- 
size Chevrolet Impaln. 


Wheel base Us 114.3 inches thn 
longer than the compact Chevrold 
four Inches more limn the Ford Gn 
Mercury Monarch. Fuel economy in 
the Environmental Protection Ageaji 
19 miles per gallon, about 26 percrii 
than the standard full-size Cadillac, ' 
In keeping with a high-priced ty 
Seville drips with luxury and bH 
standard Hems is long. Still, tbeniti 
options available, such as leatherujfeb 
To counter the small-size CadM 
offering a high-luxury Grand Monarch 
Mercury and priced some $4,000 ok 
.Seville, the highest-priced domestic^ 
side of limousines. Chrysler Is «ds| 
with its own top-line compacts in at 
also in the Mercedes tradition, nhkM 
called the Dodge Aspen and PlymodSft 
CM is counting heavily onSeriliell 
halt the gradual erosion of its rort 
Mercedes and tu lswst its badly tt 


Is ESP 
too much 
for science? 


Research 

notebook 


Some British scientist interested in 
liSP answer this question with a qualified 

"lift Hill Ihnl. Jin... i i.. ” 


earnings. 

Who will buy the Seville? "I dos’d 
we'll won the sports-car buff," sap! 
Hiller of Huston. owner of lhelarg«6 
lac-Oldsmiitnle dealership In Uie worii* 
think we'll gel n lot of people wtojjj 
American luxury car with the aval** 
American parts and service." 

Many dealers express annoyanttj 
delay in bringing out Ihe car. "I fw*j 
have hail a simll car five years aggV 
Fuller 

Rut a lie facet of the new 


no." But their discussion in a recent 
issue of Nature shows that scientists have 
scarcely begun to face what may be a 
fundamental challenge to the scientific 
method. 


Ihe annoyance level of most (khw- 
K a front seal occupant falls 
wm Ml. he isn't jounced Into 
mucous town 1 undor the 
pli-iemnt sounding ehlnw remin® 
time tn buckle up 
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- . . demonstrations, ..to loading politicians, and 

- through media to the whole public, the VW i 
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• ' part of the Atidi-NSU , liut perbhp&aven that' 
■ ' only for a while. V 1 ; 

; : ;' < ‘We b^ n<t bthor po&bUlty but to go to the 
■‘i ; ^blloj-r pna worker said. Within; five days 
■\ tee the struggle' be^an, neatly lOQ.OOQsigna- 

- tores hpd bieep gathered. Valves stpod oqt In 
. market squares wity petitions lo this small 
... town of 22,000 and inhearby Helibronn. There 
were strikes. « • 

The plant is located in an industrial area of 
35,000 workers whe^e already 5 percent of 
them are without Jobe. 


Bfeiglah fyaVic .... 

■ Brazilian trUZelho" 
British pound 
Cajnadlan dollar - 
.Colombian peso 
Dgolsh; krone . i- 
French franc 
Dutch gul|d«r 
Hong KOnd doljar 
Israeli pound ; 
Italian lira - 
Japanese yb.h , 
Mexican peso 
Norwegian krone 
Portuguese escudo 
South African rand 



Union leaders say only a partial and tenuous . : Spanish peseta ’ • . ; .01,7 ' >‘ 

suqqeeshpsb^hw^sofar. : . , Swedish krona / . . .25t . :- 

The workere obviously feel, their fight is Swiss franc * ! ',390‘. '■ 

Just. Ih interviews, several lahor-lfearfcrs and ■ Venezuelan bolivar. . ,x;ia4; 

workers made these points: . V Wj German deu too h mark . ,.419 
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Four of the scientists - J. B. Hasted 
D.J. Bohm, E. W. Bastin, and b! 
. 0 Re S an - havo studied ESP at London’s 
Birkbeck College. In one of their more 
. spectacular tests, Israeli psychic, Uri 
.:GeIler, apparently caused part of a 
vanadium carbide crystal to vanish. The 
crystal was encapsuled so it couldn’t be 
touched and placed so it couldn't be 
switched with another by sleight of hand, 

ye come to realize that in this 


Jdmalo ; the experimental situation is 
■different in certain crucial ways from 
w that which has been common in scientific 
• experimentation," the researchers ex- 
plain. "This is because the phenomena 
under Investigation have to be produced 
■from the minds of one or more of those 
who participate. Relationships among 
the participants therefore play a much 
more essential role than is usual in 
. traditional scientific fields " 


Also, they say they have to be "sensi- 
tive and observant, and not to react with a 
preconceived pattern of tough-miod- 
etmess that . . , may destroy the very 
possibility of tho phenomena that we wish 
tpatudy." 

To many scientists, this may sound like 
giving up scientific objectivity alto- 
gether. But, as ,1. G. Taylor of King’s 
Lolloge points out in a companion article, 
5 ■ j. ng elusive Phenomena, “It [ s not 
$. .easy .to discern a sharp boundary at which 

i'-ir mU8t stop and turn lnt0 magi- 
w cianp,- • >, ...... 

^Whfle admitting that too much skepti- 
couW : hold: up ESP researchi ,he 
.J|gjsts scientists can keep their intfe-: 
TRy by exercising extraordinary patience 
carrying out far more experiments 
toy normally would in order to look 
p effects under all possible condi- 




Electronic wizardry could reverse 
greatest migration in history 

Rir D...U L< C-,1.1 » 


By David V. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


By Robert V. C'oweu 

Extrasensory perception cESPi ~ te- 
lepathy, clairvoyance, mental manipula- 
tion uf objects — raises an awkward 
research question. Can the traditional 
coldly objective methods or the labora- 
tory effectively probe phenomena that 
seem to need a "favorable" mental 
atmosphere to appear? Is science being 
asked to investigate something boyohd its 
powers? 


If you have a stereo record player or color 
television set. Dr. Peter Goldmark has al- 
ready touched your life. 

While working at the CBS lalioratories Dr. 
Goldmark invented the long-playing record 
and designed the first practical color tele- 
vision. But for some time now, he has 
concentrated on a . project that could affect 
people around (he world even more 
profoundly. 

He calls it the New Rural Society. It is an 
attempt to use modern communications to 
upgrade life in the country and creole jobs for 
those who yearn for a rural life-style. And 
after three years of study, he feels It Is about 
time to pul his research to a practical test. 

The New Rural Society is one of the few 
remaining fragments of President Johnson's 
program for a "greal new society." Funded 
by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Dr. Goldmark and Ills eol-- 
leagues have studied the problems that must 
be surmounted liefore the United States’ 
thousands of neglected small towns can be 
revitalized. The center of the project is a rural 
area nearStamford, Connecticut. 

Public opinion polls indicate that 55 percent 
of the American people would prefer to live In 
the country. Among minorities the percentage 
is even higher. What drives people into the 
cities are jobs, educational opportunities, and 
cultural stimulation. 

To understand the problems of creating job 
opportunities In the country, Dr. Goldmark’s 
group has Btudied modern business operations. 
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Dr. Peler C. Goldmark 


They have Identified ones which could be 
easily transplanted to a rural setting. Almost 
every big business has office departments 
which could relocate. Service organizations, 
like insurance companies, could make the 
move most easily, 

The major objection to this has been the 
difficulties of communication between far- 
flung departments. To overcome this -the 
scientists have developed an advanced tele- 


phone hook-up. This pinpoints voices in space 
so that conferences can be held electronically 
without confusion. A bank which tested the 
system liked it so much it bought the 
equipment outright. 

The system allows people who know each 
other to conduct business at a distance more 
effectively and less expensively than vision- 
phones, says Dr. Goldmark, although periodic 
face-to-face meetings arestiJI essential. 

To culturally enrich Iho small town, another 
experiment involved operating a commu- 
nication center for three months. Courses 
were given in video tape production. Hlgh- 
school students were taught to uso computer 
terminals. Computer/TV displays presented 
community information. Them was a large 
screen television which showed cultural pro- 
grams. 

"It was very successful," Dr. Goldmark 
says. “Tiie people wanted to continue. They 
were willing lo pay for the Instruction and 
were anxious to work toget her. ’ 1 

He feels this validates the idea of local 
learning centers where people can gather to 
take courses transmitted electronically from 
the region 's un i versifies. 


Now that those and other experiments have 
been completed Dr. Goldmark feels it is time 
to start putting them into practice. The states 
of Vermont, South Dakota,, California, and 
Connecticut are interested. So, too, Is the 
Spanish government. 


If the Goldmark work is successful, it may 
begin to reverse one of the greatest migra- 
tions in human history - the shift from the 
countryside to the city. 


Watch bn giant storm systems 

fNtew satellites keep a sharper weather eye 
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. r n bthec words, ESP offers a unique 
re ? W* chailenge and Dr. Taylor urges 
UfT to. face it rather thah Ignore it, 

111 scientists have done so far. 

r Scientists rfffrt au.H.1. 
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.... Jong dgo recognized that 
sivements can change the thing 
ara T measured. In psychology and medi- 
gw- toey have learned how much an 
^Xportmenter’s mental attitude can affect- 
her experiments. Now they are 
40i Wlth wJiat be a basic 

1211 • 0 huma ? 8C,ence ~ canhurrtan 


good shopping begins HERE! 





By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Hurricanes no longer crash upon American 
coasts without warning. Nor ,can night skies 
hide the thunderhemlsthat breed tornadoes. 

Today the "weather eyes" of modern 
satellites keep track of these storms, but 15 
years ago this w As not possible. -On April 1, 
i960, the world's first weather satellite, the 
U.S. Tiros 1, had just been launched.. 

Now, say experts in the field, the art of 
reading the weather from space is entering a 
new phase. Hie era of U.S. dominance is 
coming to an end. Other notions have begun 
taking an active role in weather satellite 
programs; And the way satellites are being 
uded is changing. , .' 

Tiros forked 89 days and sent back 20,000 
"tantalizing g]impses"df tttoiives of the great 
sWrrti systems thatbullfi, swirl across the face 1 - 

of itoe Earth, and decay -wilh intrioate but' ; 

d scernible rhythms. It gave humanity Us first 
global view of the weather that touches 
everyone’s life. . 

Since those first pictures, three generations 

of weather satellites ' have been designed 
buiit; and blasted into orbit; , With each has 
come better pictures and added capabilities. 

At. first, their main value Jay in the now 
familiar satellite weather pictures, These 

have given weathermen and scientists a better . menfsr-H nT wn w .*^L 8 ,>, r BI ^ 
eel tor the weather and pic torlally filled Jh. - com^& ^ - ^ 

UlQ w ? rld,s network of A Vet, Accord! 

Increasingly, satellites have begun to. do 
more. They are. beginning ’to furnish the: . 
precise ? tou«ment8:.n<^ed 16 taiwii;: 
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Polar orbitew; Ilke the first satellite* etill . 
play a vital role. Armed wltff an Instriiment ' 
these satellites can gauge . ' 
• below to within ? : 
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Mr. Burgess plays games 


The Clockwork Testament or Enderby’s End. 

by Anthony Burgess. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf. $8.95. London: Harl-Davis. £2.60. 

By Hubert Nye 

A new novel by Anthony Burgess arouses 
greater expectations and keener hopes than 
any fresh work of fiction by any writor in the 
English language. Mr. Burgess is an author of 
extraordinary potential, This has been plain 
from the time of Ws beginnings, and was made 
manifest — if anyone doubted it on the 
evidence of his creative work alone — by his 
critical explications of James Joyce and his 
celebration of Shakespeare in that inventive 
failure which he called "Nothing Like the 
Sun" in deprecation of his own efforts. 

But when you have referred attention to Mr. 
Burgess’s excellent understanding of the life 
that is in language — best exemplified in his 
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WHe Berg'mnn tn Atioperibd plbce ‘the Constant Wife 


Ingrid Bergman : a cool 
radiance on Broadway 
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.... . . By John Beaufort ... 

' • . ■['] < . '■ " NeWYork. 

- With ' . Irifcjrtd- Bc-rgmaji shedding 6 cool 
radtapce..bnrl|ae: well-made,' Well-mannered 
proceedings, Tho Conataiii wile revives a 
Somerset’ .Maugham view of a privileged 
Brt^ sbelety:.U te a Harley Street world of 
the :J|20s in which a discreetly inperturbable 
butler symbolizes, the sustaining comforts of 
easeandaf nuence.Theflower arrangements 
\Vbich adbrn the pHlared drawing room of 
,siirg;ebn John Middleton's town house are ag 
artificial as the epigrams Maugham neatly 


Theater 


distributes throughout the three-act comedy 

be? 


the necessary high gloss for such a period 
piece, whjle preserving an essential element 
of burpanity. As Miss Bergman sees her, 
Constance Middleton is a woman of wisdom, 
tolerance and humor, ^he is Ironic without 
, being mean, independent without being ag- 
gressive and, as John. Middleton discovert, 
Infuriatingly logical. Well-modulated- civility 
is of ; . the essence throughout, < and it - is 
admlcjably ephyeyed by. a patt whose prlncl- 
• pals include Ja’pk Gwlllim as Constance's 
. errant husband, Carolyn Lagerfelt as h$r 
morally frail best friend, Delphi Lawrence as 
her perpetually indignant sister, and Paul 
Harding as the old flame whose ardor still 
1 burns bright. Sets and costumes are . luxu- 
riously modish. 





rejoicing trips round Joyce — you have to 
come back to something like that phrase 
"Inventive failure" when confronted with one 
.of his actual novels. "The Clockwork Testa- 
ment,” alas, is no exception. 

This roistering, boisterous, bawdy book, 
taking a sly look at an English poet caught up 
in the toils of a creative writing fellowship in 
an American university, succeeds best where 
it tries least. The scene where Endcrby, the 
poet, invents a minor Elizabethan dramatist 
on the spur of the moment, and then regales 
his class with improvised soliloquies culled 
from this fellow's nonexistent works — tliut is 
hilarious. 

Mr. Burgess judges very well the degree to 
which it is possible to satirize the inanities of a 
television chat show — another ndmiruhlc set- 
piece — in which his hero figures. But these 
are isolated peaks in a narrative which loo 
frequently loses its way, expending energy in 
several directions, dissipating its strengths 
instead of making them cohere to say anything 
profound about Enderby, either us on individ- 
ual, or as n typo of tho poet destroyed uw 
Dylan Thomas was) by tho domands of his 
audience, and Mb own fears of those dementis, 
Port of the trouble, It seems to inn, lies in 
the novel’s self-referring nature. Some years 
ago Mr. Burgess wrote a novel called "A 
Clockwork Orango" which was turned Into n 
somewhat notorious mbtion picture film. That 
film was widely criticized for its presumed 
Influence on teen-age thugs who haw It. Mr. 
Burgess came in for some of the attacks. (I did 
not see the film, but read the novel, which was 
. a serious work, and should hot have Inspired 
anyone to gratuitous violence — rather the 1 
-..opposite.). .. ... • 

: Anyway, as its title implies, some of the 
novel is taken up with Mr. BUrgess's reactions 
to these misfortunes.. Hisj hero,- Enderby, has 
absurdly translated Gerard Manley Hopkins’s 
poem "The Wreck of. the Deutschland” Into a 
film scenario; the subsequent film has In- 
spired youths to attack nuns; Enderby himself 
is pestered by abusive telephone calls, -and 
worse, ; 

Here the author's imagination seems to be 
feeding on itself — and not discovering enough 
sustenance to keep the farce going. It also 


example will suffice — Enderby iashotafc 
end by n mysterious Dr. Creating i? 
Goldengrovc College. Gel it’ Well, to? 

won’t ~ unless you happen to be so piii! 

to tlie subcutaneous imagery derived W 
vurso of Gerard Manley Hopklng/2 
stretches from one end of the Lcxttothe jl 
that you Immediately recognize a refers 
Hopkins's poem which begins: "Margsim,. 
you grieving, /Over golden grove unW 
And even if you do pick up the refetMi . 
is legitimate to ask how it is rel«*| 
Burgess Is playing a game. Unforliaa^ 
favorite joke seems to be the reader^ 

All the same, 1 don't want to fa,,, 
curmudgeonly note. Anthony Burjny. 
novel 1st in the great tradition or energy 
runs from Swift and Sterne to the praatl 
is perhaps even more like one of thoseeft 
Elizabethans — Thomas Nashe, say -d 
dashed off prose by the yard, cardq 
ambitious, witty, intoxicated with theEqt 
language. No single one of his books semi 
me a satisfactory novel; but that Is not kii 
that lie is not a novelist of possibly 
significance. 

RoIhtI Nye is a poet, critic, at 
i‘.s.y<i\ r.s-( who lives in Scotland. 

A Lord’s ransom 

The IViHMlr utter Operation, by Kart 
ltoyce. New York: Simon & Schuster. Pi 
London: llwldor& Stoughton. 2.75. 

This is one of the belter thrillers turneda 
in recent months. Often resembling a w* 
play more than a novel, these books are hi 
present generation what the western So 
novel and detective mystery were to «k 
ihiw- . 

The "bad guys" in this case are a ow‘ 
criminals, led by a revenge-bent amateur*^ 
a tolul flaw, who take over a ward of aW 
hospital to hold a comatose but wealthyBrc 
lord hostage for 1 million pounds. * ■' 

— Leon Unit 
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By Arthur Unger 

Danny Kaye loves children . . . but there 
are times when he doesn’t like them at all. 

Says Mr. Kaye, In the midst of toping 
"Danny Kaye’s Look-In at the Metropolitan 
Opera": "When people say T lovo children,' 
that's too all-encompassing a statement. Sure 
1 love children — but there are times when 1 
don't like them — just as there are times when 
children don't like adults. If people would 
recognize that this is true both for themselves 
and for children, there would lie a far more 
peuceful meeting ground for both groups." 

Children have been Mr. Kaye's major 
concern for muny years — os a kind of 
umbassndor-al-large for UNICEF, he has l»cen 
making documentaries, meeting with heads of 
state and media people, explaining the funda- 
mental purpose of the world children’s organi- 
zation. And he's been doing Met children's 
programs since 1972 — this just happens to be 
the first one to be televised. In between he’s 
managed to make b few movies, star in a TV 
' variety show of his own for five years, appear 
in the New York theater, conduct just about 
every major orchestra in the country for the 
benefit of the Musicians Pension Fund, at the 
same time gaining a reputation for flying his 
own planes and cooking Chinese food. 

But it's the grand rapport with children that 
sets Danny Kaye apart from any other 
entertainer. And sometimes, .one gets the 
Impression that Mr. Kaye is just a little weary 
of the whole thing. 

Lounging in his own sunny -gold and green 
apartment in New York’s chic Sherry-Nether- 
/ • (arid Hotel, admidst Ms post-impressionist 
collection, Mr. Kaye pushes aside one of 
several bouquets of spring flowers. He adjusts 
: his ascot carefully: 

"T like working with children. But that 
doesn’t mean 1 like working with children 
more than I like working the Palace or doing a 
TV show. Please keep In mind that I don’t 
entertain for children — entertaining with 
them Is totally different than entertaining for 
them. 

, "You could do this Met show for adults 
without changing one line. What we are trying 
. to do is explain to an audience how an opera is 
put together. I do not talk down for one second 
... anymore than I would talk down to an 
audience of adults. * 

"Most children I deal with don't speak my 
language — and I don’t speak theirs. Their 
culture Is different, their environment is 
different. The only way I communicate with- 
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A chat with the United Nations’ 
ambassador to children 
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ripjWelsh spoons, 
5*4 with love - • 




fmerHag liricifqn^ . . v . 

; immediate discovery the openldg of 

pVis thdt Middleton has been having an 
affair with hik wife! Constance's best friend, 

■ Far from' beingr unaware of ; tin* Infidelity,. 
.(^risUnQe; has merely been preserving -a 
discrete ,an(j philosp^Ical stiencer .'discreet 
because she Is that kind of woman ; philosoph- 
ical because slje has ruefbljy realizdd that she 
krtd Jphrt Tio Vongej* f eel f pi; bach Other the love 
'tliat'pnc^ po^^ed them . Instead of creating f 
the fpss of a Scandal, shfc quietly takes the 


.dendeand the right'-, In bebey^s— toe brief > 
vribailoh from marrlage vrilh an old Ond 
coitveniently attentive admirer.- Thus: did 
Maughaha ridicule a prevailing doubts .stan- ; 
dard apd ; ffepiore marriage 'reduced -to : a ■' 
: , ; : . . \ ! 
: £us ve perforin Spc e st aged by John 1 


Strau $s; ofe|ebmt!6r^^ 
ih Austria ■ r ; •‘'o ; ••• : : ' 

' Celebrattons of the 1 50th birthday Of Johann 1 
SbraufiS. Vienna's ‘‘Waltz King," are sched- 
uled dll through' 1976 In the Austrian capital. 
Every concert during the , Vienna Festival, 
from May 24 to June ^wliilnclude bis music. 

A production of "Die Fledermaus" 
under the baton of Mstisl&v Rostropovich will 
open /oh May 25 at the Theater an der Wien,. ; 

■ apd ba^Iet.evenlrigs there are planhed for May. 
26 and 27; “Fledermaus" and ^‘Wiener Blutt" 

■ Will also be staged by the Vblksoper and the 
Vienn? State.Operal The Graz Opera will join 
wfth the State Opera te, produce “Cagliostro.',’ 
sirau?8’s ,V Night' id Venice' V; will be .gi ven at ‘ ' 
the Raimund Theater on . May, 22 arid his ;■ 
VFanny Elssler ,J by . ijre Vetnna Chamber : 
Opera.ln .the Schonbrimn Palace Theater on 

; May iff. !'■• -• . >. •' !" •- ■ 




that the mien Aon is self-eatirical . 

/There are smaller esoteric difficulties. One 
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Special to^l^STsd^ce Monitor 

Tremadog- Bay, Charles Jones, 
f rom^ndtehavfi^P^i. from the cool rainy Weld) weather by 

In The Christian ScW,' a hoavy sweater and soft woolly cap, sits in his 
Monitor. ’ ' . workshop carving Wooden spooas. 

Tha mafi-n lalei of Bli ordinary Brio fins- minrl vaii Thaea dm* 


J— ' "V; " “ T aiwuua. 

Tha mwry isle & -.Not ordinary spoons,- mind you. These are . 

car ' ,ed "love spoons^' designed 
74 pages - pape/^k^Sv^gter those young men used to makd for their 
traiati bv auiWr. jrLiffrl friends, as early safHe 17th rwn h py ' -r . 
^ or &*#**■%'. ' < disagrees as to whether th6 ladles In. 
u/djarA ' ]:jr* question were those In. which the young mien 
were "just inter ^ted”. pr whether 
US Q2t'f . the SPOOtis SVTnhnllzprl'bBipnihnl ■ ' 


couple hi irKHfl 
oDediem aarvsnl - PW_jj 
74 papas - 

tratad by aulhdr. pl **T \ 
LaiVta . 
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them is on an emotional level . . . not on a 
language level. Kids have a built-in radar — 
they are basically the same all over the world. 
They can tell if one is truly interested in them 
. . . or just pretending to be. 

"And kids sense when they are disturbing 
adults, too. . . . They may even get some 
pleasure from It. t remember with my own 
daughter many years ago — she would come 
in while I was trying to do something and I 
would say : “ I’m sorry, but I really do not have 
time for you now; I’ll play with you later. 
Then once I went to her room and she said: 
’Sorry, but 1 do not wish to play with you now, 
1 want to be by myself. 1 will see your later. ’ It 
established a very honest relationship. Today 
I can see my daughter and tell her I need to be 
by myself and she will understand. She can 
tell me exactly the same thing and nobody 
feels hurt or rejected. It is hn established 
practice. You don’t have to demonstrate love 
for each other every second of your life." 

As soon as the taping sessions are over, Mr. 
Kaye will be flying to London where he will be 
playing Captain Hook in a new NBC-TV 
version of “Peter Pan" with Mia Ftorrow. 
There will be new songs by Leslie Brlcusse 
and Anthony Newley, and It will be directed 
by Michael-Kldd. 

Why do tt again when the Mary Martin 
version Is still a perennial TV standard? . 

’ ’There have been Incredible advances in TV 
since Mary did it 18 years ago. Production 
today makes all those old shows look outdated. 
It’s time for a new ‘Peter Pan.’ " 

Any other projects planned? Is there some* 
thing Mr. Kaye yedrns to do In the theater? 

"Well, if I understood the question, the last 


And then interested friends woujd see to It that 
she had gifts for her 'bottom drawer' when die 
married. . 

"Remember that all utensils used to be 
caryed by hand," he sayp. 5, Ph>babIy one. 
-rnght f ywtagiiriari sat Caryirig a spocte while 
he dreamed about life sweetheart. So he 
carved her Initials on it and gave It to her as a 
love token." : . 

' Add as the custom grew, designs became 
more ornate. Some spoons must have taken at! 
least two years of snatched moments. Designs 
evolved from plain flat shapes to : three. • 
dimensional, from narrow bhhdlea'. to broaj 
ones. Some even had two bowls with perhaps a - 
baby "spoonlet’; te symbolire a future child. : ; 

Often a heart ahape was Incorporated lji|to 
the handle' or bowl. Symbols abounded';. Hr v. 
Initials, dates, >Ve!sH.signs;’ Vines^ ^ahd*trries v .i 
symbolized the growth of loyearicj family.' Arid ■ '■ 
personal , hidden messages , #ere i’carv&i: ’• 
Kntiwn ofttyio'tHfe couple/-. i- 
' "The custom lasted pfltll the : last century •! , 
When, the, engagement ring became fashiom ^ 
able aridaffoVdabJCr' says Mr^ Joriep,.^ | 

Today many, spoons are still Spirit o' Wii-V 
tdrs' as sourehirs, J the .mbdern, v^iqn 
machine -tool edormade 'of plas tic; butjtjulhetl- if; 


thing in the world I would like to do Is 
‘Hamlet . ’ 

“I do things which please me — no matter 
whether there is a great deal of money 
involved or not. If it stimulates me, I do lt.-But 
1 never know what I am going to be doing 
three months from now. 

“Once I said to Arthur Rubinstein as a joke 
— where will you be on July 12 four years 
from now? He took out his little book and told 
me precisely where he would be. Well, If I hod 
to live that kind of carefully structured life, it 
would drive ine up the wall. If something 
challenges me or excites me. I'll do it. 

"Do I want ot play Chekhov? Maybe — but 
1 would not feel my life has been wasted if l 
didn’t do it. I have led a very productive, 
healthy, fulfilling, exciting life. The only 
things I do now are tho things which I haven't 
done before — things which indicate progress 
for me as a human being." . 

Recriminations for Mr. Kayo? Doesn’t he. 
ever look back and wish he had acted 
differently? ‘ ; 

"Nol I don’t look back. I was In London 
recently and Someone said to me:. 'Why don’t 
you come back arid piay the Palladium like : 
you used- to?' Somebody else said: 'Why. not 
make moylea Hke.you used to?’ They meant 
well. But I don’t want, to turnaround,' go back ' 
20 years, and try to rhcaptur.e. a time and an 
era and a frame of mind I had long agri- That is. 
really stepping backwards . fyoviea ere not '. 
What they used to be, the times are not what . 
they used to be and, .most Important, l am not 
what I us?d to b< It doesn't Uwt l am 
forsaking my" talent; Talent doesn’t change. ; 
What you have te a different- altitude toward , 
what you do. I’ll do what) wed to do now, Tfye 

■ I Q* I' i «l ■■■ 

ous originals do.’ survive in museums and - 
private Collections. . ’ 

Mr. Jones Is a self- taright. craftsman, as he 


only reason I'm doing 'Peter Pan' Is because 
it’s something I've never done before and it L 
nice to try it." 

How does Mr. Kaye react to current trends 
in comedy? 

"What trends? Comedy hasn’t changed for 
hundreds of years. It's just the subject matter 
that changes. But the basic tonets of corned}' 
always remain the same. 

"There arc many subjects you can do today 
that you couldn't do 10 years ago. Archie 
Bunker in ‘Ail In the Family’ (Inspired by 
Johnny Speight's "Till Death Us Do Part") 
was the first different kind of TV show we had 
in years — but now every channel has its own 
version. But never forget that trends are not 
made by anybody — they are reflections of 
whatis happening In a society. " 

How about trends in Chinese food? Mr. 
Kaye's reputation a s an oriental-food gourmet 
Is widely known — does he approve of the- 
current popularity of Szechwan and Hunan 
cooking? 

Mr. Kaye throws up his hands in despair 
then miraculously reassembles them finger 
tip to finger-tip. 

"Why do people think they have to have 
their mouth paralyzed by hoi food in order to 
get the authentic Szechwan flavor? if you 
don’t retain the natural taste of the food, and 
end up with just overwhelming spice, you 
might as well have a mouthful of cotton. I just 
don’t understand.” ■ 

- Ts there still a part of Danny Kaye which 
remains a secret to the public? So many of his 
interests and hobbies have been highly publi- 
cized. 

: "I’m sure there Is a secret part of me. And 
as soon as i find out wl»t It is maybe I?ll reveal 
tt. I conduct orchestras, cook food; fly 
airplanes, (ravel for UNICEF, Vote In the . 
polling booth but hot on the platform,. Every- 
body knows those things. Optslde of that, well, 
there are very private things. . . ; 

Does it bother him that his public always 
seems to expect him to be a wacky, 1 zany 
comiefigure? ■■ 

‘‘Look, if I were really whacky arid zany, I'd 
be doing this interview lying in bed. But that . 

' Would be wacky for five minutes. If I acted in , 
private llfe-the way I do iu.the theater, I’d be . 
in. the loony bin. 

" The eyes which sparkle when Danny Kaye, 
entertainer, is doing the talking dim some*' 
What when the private Danny Kaye takes over, 
"Too many people have a. preconceived 
'notion of what I’m really like, But I don’t have 
any compulsion to satisfy, those notions,; One.. 
ttf the basic freedoms Tve won fqr myself is 
top freedom to behave the way I feel." \ • 
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. .'deigns krid techniotte?,: 

’ used the bid method of uaihg Shifrp broken ’• ■ • 

¥ glass as a cutting too}. ■■ 

’. His' . work now is recognized throughout 
: '}V ales,. and ids carvings. have befen; declared '- ^ 
Works df art by tiie gorerairiaht, ;; - -r: : 

Mr, : JoneS ": 0lap -ntpkte spinning stools,; 
patterned.after thbee Wel^fr women sat on'for' • , 

, centuries,: Wwie'he catfv^s <tozetw of sjJdpris a ■ : 1 -i. i. 
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By David R. Francis 


Japan’s healthy society 


However one would hardly believe those other traditional Japanese clothing. One rcu- 

statlstics in taking a shopping expedition, in son may well be comparative prices - a fancy 
Tokyo this city's Ginza district. The urban Japanese brocaded kimono is terribly expensive and 

lllCjHlll ... ■ ■ a i a. _i i ii 1:1 I . . i _ Ur. nithi Ait 1'iviiilnl A/miiLilniU! 


ones t 
fewest 
fewest 


npanesc clothing, One reu- jwms extremely crowded and sklnm t 
mparative prices — a fancy over. Japanese cities look even 
is terribly expensive and planned and disorganized than Iheiriil 
ly on special occasions. eounierpnrts. Unpainted wooden hS 
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fewest admissions to menial Mum cmja. M a mflU;h for north Europeans in the gQods) toll n Uny have little else to buy. bills are beingb^ Oder vielffehr EmpfScSeR ^e 

hit Senate* stylishnessand quality of their clothing. These Crawd i ng mA l nn d speculation linvc driven “ l . ff SSms* ^ ** aP* .hnentbehrliche Eifenschaft ist. 

has a low and steadily days moB t young women are wearing calf- refl j prices in this city sky-high. So s , i ‘ m . . kann , fhr den, dcr sie hat, ein 

the highest average lifespan (76 for women, 74 length dresses ^ platform shoes . Men prQportlonal ely few Japanese workers .can Hus correspondent made lus]«* bedeutender Vorleil und fur andore 
for men), a gradually improving pattern for nor mally wearbusinesssuits. ' aflSnUo toy their ownhouses 1,1,1 ™ li 1,1 J , a l Km 11 S™** ago o’ eine grofio Ermutigung scln. 

distribution of Income and wealth, and a Japanese prosperity is seen in department y , ' changes slnnd out. Tokyo is now*- iP'?, S uu 0n Gol j. heiBeleitctc Eigcn- 

decline in aJrpolliition? sfor es where boutiques offer sometimes so- . Nevertheless, the Japanese construction Wllh nw „, t . s i skyscrapers. They qidt Sgj! ?rfS5f UnB d S B ,f filu 

ft is Japan, as the dateline might indicate. phisticated. often expensive imported goods. i"**** lias been hoiking booses and ajort- IK . ra s,onnl earthquake, hut apparent folall T 

These facts indicate that this Island nation A list of trade nflmes i made included Quelle 'jwnls at a rate faster Imn that of he U.S so Japanese industry is much mu geisUge linn. Wi? kfinnen h d£s2 

has a rather healthy society. But it is far from from Germany, Dunhill and Dunlop from though Japan has almut .half the population. i u ,scd. Most of the protective barrlma .Fahigkeit des Lauschens und Emp- 

ideal. Britain, Pierre Cardin and Lanvin from Paris, Jsmes C. Abcgglen, head or the Hoslnn imports ore gone - so much so fait ffinglichseins in uns erkennen und sle 

grffi Hathaway, Kayser-Roth and Arrow from the 

compensation for workers! n Japan is not quite Special boutiques for teen-agers, offering tyMjra DTaolefrom^rfl] Lren^ntn the ' f | t ies ch “ n ** fin J "P mte the better. WtatJ Seibsfvfilii^ 1 gSg'tet indbe^Jldie 

half (hat In the United States ($3.01 versus jeans and other Western-style clothing (plus Jaf^n sj^oplc from rural areas into the cities materially affluent society will towH daran fc-st h n 1 ten ‘ W i i slnd de r Mcnsc} f 

$0.53, according to figures compiled by First canned rock and roll music), are far busier in tne last aecaaes. Japanese people's social 'and Inner ■ das Ebciihild oder dcr Ausdruck 

National City Bank of New York). than the deoartments selifne kimonos and At present, however. Japan's housing ap- remains to lie seen. Gotles. 
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Sind Sie empfindlich? 

let*™ d G™WWe rCi und ell ' S il C r hl « ,™ r m ' is ™ <«• Wirklichkeit s tcrb- 
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schaft hilft uns, die Fiihrung des efitt- I n T a n ddiuhcr wachcn, was wir 
lichen Gemuts zu erkennen und Ihr zu Sir h “5 un ^ denken. Wenn 
folgen. SJo 1st der uns Innewohnende n gen ’ d F r Ger eiztheit oder 

geisUge Sinn. Wir kfinnen diese Sffi. Mn US ^uhangon, miissen wir 
FShigkeit des Lauschens und imp- 2nd AnnLh^ C mS rfl ^ reig ^ W,iaf i en 
fhnglichseins in uns erkennen und ile kcU vernci^n Wir fi ^f CrCr ? enf S ifi ’ 
tlurch vorstiindnisvollcs Gobet enl- hlpL ST . , mu J?® n dcm Pr °- 
wickeln. Wir tun dns. indom 1,1 b, °^. a “ f . d F n ^enlalen Grund gehen. 
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par David R. Francis 

Tokyo 

QueUe eat la nation parmi les plus 
IndUstrlqU^es .qui a somme. toute le 

'hiAIviii!' . maUaIahu .In iMntvm o rfonu 


Japon : une societe florissante 


d'apr^s les chiffres rccueillis par la First 
National City Bank of Now York). 

Cependant, il esl plut6t difficile 
d'aj outer foi t ccs slatistiqucs quand on 
va faire in tournee des magnums du 
quartier Ginza dc Tokyo. Lc citadin 
japonais s’habillc en g6ncral bonucoup 
mieux que son homologuo nmcricain qui 
tend au sans c6r6monlc. A ce point de 
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dfl sans doulo f» hi difference tie prise : 
lc kimono A broderies fnntaisie:; itit lei - 
riblcincnL cher ct ne sc pnrte vrnisem- 
hlablcmcni quVi des mensions r>peein]es. 

Pcut-etre hien que les .lupimnis de- 
pcnscnl aulnnl pour leu is vet en lent s 
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Da der Mensch im Gemut vollkom- 
men ist, kfinnen wir in Wirklichkeit 
nur auf den gfittlichen Wilien reagic- 
ren. Der Mensch bringt Immcrdar die 
Intelhgenz und Harmonic seines 
Schdpfers zum Ausdruck. Er ist vollig 
f? 1 von moterieller Disharmonie, 
von Krankheit und Unrechttun. Er 
. Jringt das gfittliche Prinzip, das voll- 
avei e an emu s ties dernier cs dkaa kommene Leben und die vollkommene 
limn qu'il en sail, le loflwwdi . E, zum Ausdruck. 

.).< pun M'ltilile a 1'heure nctuelle « >,^f D nn w ir uns bewuflt sind, dafi 
gravemeitl eiuuniltrc el insuffisaAl ™ttfcnhJ' Vabre ' Wesen des 

plus, le.-, villes semWonl cnco« ^ unser Wesen ist, bringen 

.lesni ganis. es el inal corojWS ^ un8Prr^«nSu^ U u drU ^ - „l? i i r t r “ 

A..ie» ,.p.e. Tu»p sou vent oh he?rschendT/n^ ^ Uhle be “ 

. .. wrins 1 -miche (te«Sfrff5 ,L_ ( f i ®. nui allzuleicht unsere 


Die falsche Art der Empfindlichkeit 
wild nicht durch dos blofle Elnge- 
standnis Uberwunden, dofi sic falsch 
sei und aufgegcbcn werden mtisso. Die 
Wurzel unserer Gereizlheit — die fal- 
schen Annahmen. doB wir maleiicjl 
und des Unrcchttuns fahig sei on — 
jii, diese Wurzel muB au.sgerollel wer- 
den. 

Wir verneinen die materiellen An- 
nahmen erfolgreicli, wenn wir erken- 
nen, daB sie koine Wahrheit und keine 
Grundlage in Gott haben und daher in 
unserem von Gott rcgicrlen Leben 
keine wirkliche Autoritat, Maeht Oder 
Gegenwart besitzen. Wir berouben sie 
ihres seheinbaren Einflusses, wenn wir 
uns weigern, an sie zu glauben. Mary 
Baker Eddy, die Entdcckerin und 
Grdndenn der Christllchen Wissen- 
schaft*, spricht uns in unserem Kampf, 
die Empfindlichkeit gegen materielle 
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Ou la durAe moyenne de l'existence est- 
elle la plus 61ev£e (76 pour les femmes, 

74 pour les hommes) ? Qui applique 
une formule de plus en plus perfection- «/, U ‘ * 1 ^' 
nte B la distribution dos Fevcnus ot 1 ‘ 1 hommo 

de la fortune, et dont la pollution at- , . . , . „ , 

moaphfirique est aussi en amtlioration ? • Ln prosper it6 japon pise fait surface 
Le present donnerait h penser que dans les grands magosi ns ou les. boull- 
rtst le Japon • Q ues offrent porfoiB, dos articles IrAs 

Comma ces feits Vindlquent, cette lie ^hlcs, dMmportatlop 6lrang6re, souvent 
est done dol6e d*uhe soci6t6 plutflt en tres chers. J ai relev6 notament les 
. . bonhe forme, mais qui est tout de m$me Gs de Quellc d Allcrnngiie, de Dun- 
• loin d'fitre ideale. hill et. Dunlop de Grandc-Bretagne, de 

> , Eli dApit d'une crolssance Aconpmlque P r D ^ ,n Dt T ? e do . Par,s > do 

r v “ ■ ; esitr Arhemeht rnpide au epurs des.dlx Hathaway, Kayser-Roth et Arrow des 
: , -/•-dbrixldres . anpees. le sala ire horaire EtBis-unis. 

:• i -TOOwfen des trayaiilBUrs 'au Japon n’at- Les boutiques spAeiales pour adoles- 
, teint m^me .pss la iAoitlfi de celul-des cents qui. offrent des jeans, des vAte- 
, ; . ;Etets-Unis. ($3.01 au lieu de $6.53, ments de style accidental (et de la 


Mt.p herrschen. die nur allzuleicht unsere * wnpiinaucMeit gegen materielle 

iaiM. 1 ,, n, bins. : ^ wwhc Mfaegtert A bslchten vereUeln Ai^derp An^hmen zu Qberwinden, Mut zu. 
•i'-. •»l»puyi:rs a «lw won cnlw begfhnen unger Andere s,e schreibt: „Die Wissenschaft er- 

n u Jardins e au^aehen, und wir beginnen deren wahres S ' u a A G ?^ 1 und , nip ht die Materie 


.1.-. .. ««.» ^ «eginnen unser wahres Selbst zu 

i t n ii « ■ Jaiflms e ontfCTjg sehen, und wir beginnen deren wahres 

bit K>ii . ]nii<iii|iu':> Hint rhosca ton Selbst zu sehen. b eS 

h«»|, I.,,,. IV I'l'llos loIJines jrti Als Christus Jesus sagte: „[Ihrl 
l*tl«iynl?|i iiii-itl kisit s pour foag we r<|et dje Wahrheit eckennen. iinH Mi 

ii ili' iimiiv«miix Mws u f re i maohen 1 ** 


il t ^ ^ r d such frei maohen 181 , . 

*!•■ n aviii-i i*i»h vatoWimiigS lernen^was'abe^uhs^rf ' Solerv * * pricf,: kn "i™' 

It*, fti-lilll-. IlilL-ldtll* H W1B ■ 5® 1 wahp ist nlimllnk 1 ^ 1 !. IW “ 
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sieht, hdrt, fuhlt und spricht.” 3 

’Johannes 8:32; 3 ll’htensehaft und Gesunrl- 
he,i nit SchUuel tut Htiligtn Sehrift, S. 485. 


nomiquos, si hivii 
leurs jnponnis ont 
ter unc maison. 

AU Japon, male 
Jttrlcure dc moiti 
U.S.A., l’induRlric 
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Les boutiques sp6eiaies pour adples- 
cents qui .offrent dos jeans, des vAte- 
ments de style accidental (et de la 


U.S.A., l’induBlric <lu bfitinumta t*c*pt»n- »«nl. l/iiuliiwim 1 japonDiSft^, aje lassen das Leben, wie wir es zum 

dant conatrult des malsons ut upnnrlt*- *> ,0 « !*ln« HilulPincnl Ausdruck bringen, von i Freude, Ge- 

ments & tine cadence ct dans uno-pra- pin part di-s liurriArcs WeisheIt und 

portion blen supAricurcs. James C. pmMm onl i\o levga, shlg Maeht .ttberstromen. 
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en 1978 et ce, on d6pil de Vcxocte & voir quel hero I'impact ; V ■ ; . ^ - 
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La plupart des gens n*aimcnt pas 
se voir laxds de * suseeptibilitd », dans 
le sens ou ce mot implique l’agacement, 
les sentiments froiss£s ou mfime un 
mauvais caractire. II existe toutefois 
une sorte de susceptibility, ou reaction 
qui constitue un trait de caractAre tr£s 
desirable. Pour celui qui la manifesto, 
cite peut fitre d'un avantage partlculicr 
c-t pour les autres un encouragement 
capital. 

GrAce ft cotte qualitft qui ftmanc de 
Dieu, on peut arriver ft discemer et 
suivre la direction de I'Enfendement 
divin; elle est notre sens spiritual in- 
herent. Nous pouvons reconnoitre en 
nous-mflmes cette aptitude ft ftcouter 
et ft repond re, et par la pridre de 
la comprehension nous pouvons la 
developper. Nous fa i sons cel a en rfinli- 
sant ct affirmant continuellcment quo 
noire identity vftiitoble est totaloment 
splriluelle. Nous Bommcs Hiommc, 

I imago, ou expression de Dieu. 

Porce que 1'homme est pnrfait dans 
lEntendcment, nous ne pouvons, en 
realite, etro sensibles qu’ft la volontft 
divine. L’homme exprime toujoura 
1 intelligence et l'harmonie dc spn 
createur. II est absolument libre de 
toute discorde materielle. maladle et 
mauvaise action. II exprime le prln- 
cipe divin, la Vie et l’Amour parfaits. 

Lorsque nous devenons conscients du 
fait que cette veritable nature splrl- 
tuelle de Thomme est nfitre, nous 
1 exprimons davantage. Nous arr Ivons 
a contrdler les Emotions humolnes qui 
tendent ft fausser nos meilleures in- 
tentions. D'a litres commencent ft voir 
notre veritable Identity, et nous com- 
mencons ft voir la leur. 

Lorsque Christ Jftsus a dlt : « Vous 
connaitrez la vftritft, et la vftritft vous 
affranchira », L il nous demandait d'ap- 
prendre ce qui est vrai de nous-memes 
et des autres, Ja rftalitft spirituelle. 
nous sommes les enf ants' immortels de 
Dieu, l'Amoup infini, Dieu nous a 
harmonieusement et magnifquemeni 
dotfts de toutes les beHes quality nous 
permettant d'exprimer une vie qui 
abonde de joie, d e santft, de saint 
ae sagesse, de puissance. 

II nous taut niar la' rftalitft de carac- 
teristiques mortelles telles que I’impa- 
tience. 1’inftgalitft d'humeur, l’envie, 
l egotisme. Lorsque nous nions que 


ccs caractftnstiqucs puissent aucune- 
jaire partie dc notre identity 
veritable comme enfants de Dieu, nous 
nous en libftrons de plus en plus. Nous 
sommes heureux de pouvoir exprimer 
“S* 01 *™ pi® 5 , vigoureusement 1'indi- 
vidualite et 1 utilite dont Dieu nous a 
doucs. 

La vigilance est essentielle. Nous 
devons veiller ft ce que nous acceptons 
et ft ce que nous pen sons. Si nous avons 
tendance ft demeurer centres spr nous- 
raemes ot ft avoir mauvais earactftre, Il 
faut que nos dftnftgations de croyances 
ct dc caractftristiques mortelles soient 
plug precises. H nous faut parvenir 
nux raeines mentalcs du probldme. 

9 n ne viendra pas ft bout do la mau- 
vaise aorte dc susccptlblitfi simplcment 
en ndmcltant quo e’est mal ct qu'll 
rout y meltre un termc. Ce sont les 
raeines memes de notre irritation — les 
35“ .cwvamjes quo nous sommes 
“ i *}?}* f? pabIcs de fnire le mal— 
qui do i vent fitre arrachftes. 

Nous nions les croyances matftrielles 
de maniftre efficace quand nous dis- 
cernona qu’elles n'ont nt rftalitft, ni 
base en Dieu et que par consequent 
ellcs ii ont en vftritft ni au tor lift, ni 
pouvoir, ni presence en notre vie, qui 
est gouvernee par Dieu. Nous dftpouil- 
lons ces croyances de leur prfttendue 
influence en refusant d v y crolre. Mary 
Baker Eddy, Dftcouvreur et Fondateur 
de la Science Chrfttleqne*, nous en- 
courage dans la lutto que nous llvrons 

f*r?nii2? ce *fii bili ^ ?*** cr °y ances ma-: 
iliil 1 !! - EII , e fgto : « La Science 
declare que e’eat FEntendement et non 
la matiere qui volt, entend, sent, et 
pane. * * 1 

V«“ 8:32 • a 5dfi«ce el a vie la Clef da 

Emlures, p. 48S. 
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Japan: Viele Anderungen zum Besseren 




.Von David R, Francis 

Toklo 

Welches der groBen Industrielander. 
hat die relativ wenigsten Polizisten, die 
wenigsten GefSngnisjnsassen, die we- 
nigsten ^cscjieidungen, die wpnigsten 

i TniY'^rir ' i ilitiiiiwBfilwIlinii iln i . 


■_ TJnterhimmt man jedoch einen Ein- ■ 
kaufsbuirimel in dem Ginza-Vieriel 
dieser Stadt, kann man diesen Statlsti- 
ken kaum glauben. Der Btadtisehe 
Japaner kleidet sich im allgemeinen 
wesentlich besser als ein ihm gleich- 

ffirn 


traditlonello japanlsche Kloldung ver- Im Augcnbiick erschjS^^ 
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kauferi haben.' Ubcrbevolkerung und 
. GrundstUcksspekulation haben die Im- 
raobilienprcise in dlcscr Stadt so «ehr 
: m die, HShe getrieben, daB verhiiltnis- 

n r • . mauler llrflniiTa A -L _ . . 


v;,; woca es tst oei 1 . weitem nicqt ideal. : , A ‘ 

. , Tfpli iejes- auflerst schheUen i wirt- 

‘ ftcnaf tlichen Wachstunri in den vdrgan- . V.H 
■ ; geneh zehh Jahren betrSgt der durch- !;•. —I 
; v v schijittliche Stimdenipht)' eljiies Arbeiters ;7f 
- J - .'W! Japan ' hiplit gah^ die “Hftifte deft . ; .i 


zugft dicht neben schn^tj 

wenlfie Parks und *®**Lij| 
Anlagen. Schfin© HO# 1 *2*1 
sicbtslos planiert. um 
viertel Haupi zu 
Vo r elf Jahren 
letztenmal flir 
Vielcs, hat sich 
Tokiu siqht man jeUf 
. kenkratzer. Sie trto^JZ t 
. : gentllrheh: . Erdbebej , 
stehen sie slcher. 

, , dusirle striu a|if 

Gruhd. Die meisten^ 0 ^ JJj j* 




ohhungsbedarf in 
ird'---* .'.und dies 
iB fn den letzten 
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At Nice In th« early morning sunshine 
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THE CHRISTIAN SC-IENTr 
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Courtesy ol Tha Friok Colleci ton. New York. Copyrighi © by The Prtck CP**' 1 

'Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's Garden": Oil on canvas by John Constable (1776-1837) 


Journey towards light 
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The sky stands over England like the 
shadow of light itself, always moving, always 
lovely. Some English people hardly notice it; 

' * , Constable, painting in the early 1800s, 
must hfcve felt' the sky as drama; his 
landscapes can seem like stage sets for the 
*• ; ’ ‘ . . platinum passions of the high air. But what a 
; • stage! What sets! ( . 

Salisbury Cathedral stands huge, precise, . , 
v below the tallest spire In England. .Its 1 
verticals and horizontals murmur peace and 
stability. Yet somehow — perhaps because 
we live In the age of rocket launchings — the 
ancient steeple appears to be springing 
straight up Out of the earth Into add beyond 
the atmosphere. Is that hoiv church :spifesh 
symbolize the leap of faith? — not a$ a blind ■ 


In classical landscape design, a small 
human figure may be used to balance a large 
mass of anything else. That Is because 

;the Georgian lady and gentleman vilify the 
J shadow. that broods over them, and counter- 
: balance the trees, the cattle, the cathedral 
itself 4 even the sky, ‘ 

The figures, having captured our' atten- 
tion, redirect it to the spire. • 

In d degree, Constable learned about 
-painting from painters, professional and 
■ amateur. He attended the Royal Academy *• 
schoolj was befriended ;by Benjamin West 1 
(that generous American) and was inspired 
— as Turner was — by landscapes’ of 
Rembrandt and Rubens. He also studied 
other masters; Riiysdael/ Claude, Richard 
. Wilsori, Gainsborough,- Girtin, Reynolds, 

. learning .from paint what .wprds had: hot 
•-•taught him/ \ : -i: 
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This spire Is at the picture’s core. Eventually his greatest teacher was na- 

: . . . C J. •; 'r-/ f V ■ V,; i'. jv- Sr" ' 4-4 '4 


ture itself, which he observed and recorded 
almost as if it were a tangible pronounce- 
ment of Deity. This approach led (0 painterly 
l^ovatioM which earned him honors in 
France five years before bis greatness was 
officially recognized in England. He h&d 
struck an early blow in the battle of light — a 
battle which the Impressionists would fight 
' recklessly two generations later. 

It has been said that Constable Is Words- 
worth translated Into paint. This is neat, but 
■ urtfalr. Both man loved (he English coun- 
tryside; both reported on it with genius; and 
some of the artist's finished pictures do fit 
Wordsworth's derivation of -poetry? "from 
emotion recollected in tranquillity." (Con- 
stable's preliminary sketches could be in* 
tensely emotional.) Yet he was no (rans- 
- Jatioa blit an original — uniqu?, dedicated to 
. nib own deepening vision, a princely figure 
In t he, landscape or Western art; . 1 

: . " • Ne.l Millar 
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The Monitor’s religious article 


Man’s greatest tests in life 

Man's nature Spurs his drive for aspiration, 

He reaches for the fruit of golden touch. 

In his Creator's might, his own elation, 

Man Is determined to accomplish much. 

Yet greatest of the tests In Life he faces 
la that of leaving love for self behind. 

Far nobler Is the pattern man'B life traces 
That makes him friend and brother of mankind. 

f G aolhas the Weimar 

Edihon. Vot tB. published by Hermann Boqhtau IBM 

Translation by Lydia Ragehr 


Are you sensitive? 


The 

poet 


I think that living in the country, for 
all their sentimental denials, is some- 
thing which is held in contempt by 
most people today. They believe that 
one has opted out of a concern for all 
kinds of problems. The country is 
,.**«here one doesn’t get on. But if I was 
Interested In getting on, as it Is called, 
'. ;• I wouldn’t be a poet. Writing poetry Is 
' a way of Ufa. Money is necessary for 
this way of life, of course, but it has to 
be earned in some way which doesn't 
* injure the poetry. This is the most 
$k- important. thing, T think a poet should 
**• have a job which he likes. He will be a 
better poet if he isn't n^ged by 
•y, unsuitable work. The work I happened 
"to love is cultivating the land, raising 
plants, eating my own vegetables and 
.-fruit. So much of poetry is oblation and 
the putting of the > aeed into the ground 
is also a religlouFrite — perhaps the 
oldest religious rite that there is. Like 
. the rest of the villagers, I grow aet 
■ only for myself but to give away. This 

is important, All country gardeners do 
... this.... 

.1 am now at home here. I know 
everybody and everybody knows me. 

Words have meaning tome here. lam 

' • 1 . . lucky, I came here to get better but I 
have in fact been reborn. I have 
escaped into reality. There are no 
nameless faces; I am identified and I 
, identify. All is seen. Although you may 
not be capable of loving your neigh- 
r ; . bour as yourself, you can at least know 
• ■ him nearly as well as you know 
.* . yourself. 

‘ j One has to have a leaning toward 
. village life. It is often a life of poverty 
- to contrast with, that of the towns. . : 
... • Poverty Is sometimes believed to be a : 
great stimulant of art, but I don’t 
■ ’ believe thid 1 . Except I am willing to 
forego a lot of the things other people 
4 . now take for granted in order to keep 
Akenfleld, by which I mean the deep 
country. The power of wonder is here. 

\ . In spite of machines and sprays, j still 

i -.; find Nature with a capital N in this 
i ' valley. It is man’s rightful place to lire 

in Nature and to be a part of it. He has 

:.. | .to recognize the evidence of his rela- 
; tjonship to the great natural pattern in 
. .such things as 1 flowers, crops, water, 

: stones, wild creatures. Where he de- 
.istluylrsucH evidence, in the towns, for 
, !r . . to stance, he gradually destroys a part 
v ■ pf bjtoWfThis Is Where poetry comes .- 
- in; it has uf utter the response to the 
reality -of The wfedeman, and R I k pniy 


by living (11 Nature that the whole man 
can develop. City life fragments a 
man. He is not complete when the 
reminders of the great natural com- 
plex of which he is a part are absent. 
The business of poetry is to mend the 
fragmentation which occurs when 
men forget their place in the natural 
creation. City poets are in danger of 
blocking the imaginative river with 
concrete and hearing so much noise 
that they miss the voice of the God- 
dess ! Of course much excellent poetry 
is written in cities, but I sometimes 
think that it is informed by an im- 
proper, a Satanic fury. And with 
clever words disguising the lack of 
wonder. This is the dichotomy of city 
life. The dty poet records an alien- 
ation which began perhaps with 
Blake's awesome poem "The Malta! 
Traveller." I understand the reason 
fpr this way of writing but Jivihg here, 
In touch with the earth and the woods, 

I can hardly believe 1L I don't want to 
believe in their alienation! Fbr in a 
sense, in not believing, I myself am 
alienated from men who do not have 
and who do not wish to have my 
experience of the vi Uage. I think that it 
is their tragedy that they don't want 
such, a thing and can even call it 
escapist and ' ‘uncommitted." The 
twentieth century, with its great com- 
forts and its great crimes, has pro- 
duced immense alienation ex- 
periences. People need the seasonal 
design of country time to remind them 
of what they are. 

Time in the village is quite different 
from time in the town. You enter time 
when you enter a town — you rush 
through it. In a village time enters 
you, slowly, naturally. I knew so little 
about time and its importance when I 
came here. Eventually, its poetic 
value has been revealed to me. 

They say that I have opted out. That 
Is what they say. I am out of all the 
great events of the day — of so they 
tdl me. The accusers come yearly aod 
usually In the summer, for nohe of 
these kind of people have patience 
with a Village in winter, and they point 
their finger at me for haring turned 
my back on what they call current 
affairs. They tell me that a poet should 
not avoid what is going on in the world. 

A poet should be with the mass of 
mankind, they say; a poet should 
eariy a banner. I. dp not qurch,.I do 
not protect, I hareinot.the peopled 
cause at .heart 4 so lam ijuiltyl I do 
not argue about the colour question or 1 - 
the religious qUratio'n, 1 am a guilty- ' 
Innocent, ! suppose. Can ooe be that? 

•Excerpt tfom "AkioBeU: Portrait ol an En- 

ItflBH I •• L.. n 1 . M 1, . A _ _ 


In the sense that it Implies edginess, easily 
hurt feelings, even bad disposition, most 
people don’t like to be called “sensitive." 
But there is a kind of sensitivity, or 
responsiveness, that is a much-needed char- 
acteristic. It can be a distinct advantage to 
the one who has it and a vital encouragement 
toothers. 

This God-derived quality helps one to 
perceive and follow the guidance of the 
divine Mind. It is our inherent spiritual 
sense. We can recognize this lisienlng-and- 
respondtng ability in ourselves and develop 
it through understanding prayer. We do so 
by realizing and continually affirming our 
true selfhood to be wholly spiritual. Wc are 
man, the image, or expression, of God. 

Because man Is perfect in Mind, we enn, in 
reality, be responsive only to the divine will. 
Man always expresses the intelligence and 
harmony of h!s creator. He is entirely free 
from material discord, disease, and wrong- 
doing. He expresses divine Principle, per- 
fect Life and Love. 

When we realize this true, spiritual nature 
of man to be ours, we express it more. We 
gain control over human emotions that tend 
to work against our best infentions. Others 
begin to see our true selfhood, and we begin 
to see theirs. 

When Christ Jesus said, <f Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free,"* he was making a demand upon ua to 
learn what is true of ourselves and others, 
the spiritual reality. We are the immortal 
children of God, infinite Love. We are 
harmoniously and beautifully supplied by 
God with all good qualities that make our 
expression of life abundant with joy, health, 
holiness, wisdom, and power. 

We need to deny the reality of mortal 
characteristics; Impatience, crotehetfness, 
“vy, egotism, if we deny that these are any 
part of our true selfhood as God's children, 
and resolve not to dxpresa them, we gain 
increasing freedom from them. We enjoy a 
mote rigorous expression of our God-given 
Individuality and usefulness. 

Watchfulness is essential. We have to 


DAILY BIBLE VERSE 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into 
the heart o! man, the thihos 
which God hath prepared for 
them that love him. , 

i Corinthians 2:9 


Absolutes: the large 
and the small of it 

anything that you really understand 
you should be able(mid willing). ' * 

to explain / , ... . v/.i ■ y- !- 

to forty pages '- r ‘i I i,,; 
or a sentence 

any tnily magnificent thought 

objectified as painting , 
should be potent enough to convey itoelf ' ' 
(encompassing) . 4. 
by covering a waH * ,.v. •' 

ora-postage starnp;. • 

. tte pur^ai^ dtireat.tf !; ■ 

should bedefepenough (rerbfled) ' : <; -ii .■ ‘ 
$0 peed lotf expression 
a lifetime 1 ,i4. 

or a look • 4. ' 


watch what we're taking in and thinking. If 
we tend to hold on to a bad temper or self- 
centeredness, we need to be more precise in 
our denial of mortal traits and beliefs. We 
need to get to the mental roots of the 
problem. 

The wrong kind of sensitivity Is not 
overcome by the mere admission that it is 
wrong and should be stopped. The very roots 
of our irritation — the false beliefs lhat we 
are material and capable of evil — are what 
must be eradicated. . 

We deny material beliefs effectively when 
wc see lhat they have no truth, no basis in 
God, and therefore no actual authority, 
power, or presence, In our life, wldch Is God- 
governed. We rob them or Uielr seeming 
influence when we refuse to believe in them. 
Mary Baker Eddy, ihe Discovere^and 
Founder of Christian ScIcn^g^q^BSures us 
in our struggle to overconwaensltlrity to 
material beliefs?**! writes: "Science de- 
clares that Mind, not matter, sees, hears, 
feels, speaks.” 4 * 

•John 8:32; ’'Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, p. 485. 


A 

search 

that 


Today perhaps more than at any 
time in recent history long-held 
concepts are being challenged. 
Beliefs about religion, about 
God, about health, about the 
very substance of things are 
changing. There is a searching 
- . and rethinking going on. 

In a deeply satisfying way 
Science and Health with -Key 
to the Scriptures by Maiy Baker 
Eddy provides a solid basis for 
rethinking basic assumptions. 
This book can help its readers 
understand God. It will help 
them look beneath the claims of 
material reality to the pemia- 
ttehl truth of spiritual creation. 
This spiritualization of thought 
brings healing and a Chris tiah 
purpose to living. 

This book can help you too. You 
can have a copy of Scieiice and 
Health by mailing in the coupon 
-v below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
One Norway Street - ; 

Boston, MA,U,S.A. 021 J5U 

Please sepj mo a paperback oopy 
of Science and Health with Key to 
: the Scriptures; (6) 
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Melvin Maddocks 


Are 

Presidents 

real? 


Live editor of the Washington Post, has spilled a bean or 
two about an earlier President in "Conversations With 
Kennedy" (Norton, ¥7.95). There are behind-the-seene 
scenes of Lee Radziwlll teaching the Twist to JFK and 
Benjy, as the President called him. The President is 
portrayed beefing about a $40,000 charge run up by 
Jackie at department stores. (“He was really upset, but 
he kept a faintly amused and quizzical expression on his 
face.") At less tense moments, we learn, Jackie took 
the liberty of calling him "Bunny.” 


Are these revelations part of the mosaic of history? 
Or are they gossip — inside ploys in a game of 
presidential trivia? 


There are questions of ethics — or at least taste — 
too. For instance, has Benjy served his old friend well 
by revealing that he and JFK once killed time by 
attending a blue movie? 


President Ford gets by on five hours sleep, and falls 
sound asleep in 10 seconds. For lunch he eats cottage 
cheese with A-l sauce. About every 10 days he has his 
hair cut. He works out by doing 20 push-ups and 
pedaling a mile on his exercise cycle, at the firm 
setting. 

These are among the facts revealed in a New York 
Times Magazine article by the novelist and journalist 
John Hersey, who logged a working week in the White 
House observing the President for 10 to 18 hours a day. 

Meanwhile, another diarist, Benjamin C. Bradlee, 
then NewBweek’s Washington bureau chief, now execu- 


But the most interesting question is: Why have these 
backstage White House stories come out at the same 
time, along with an onstage White House story in which 
the actor James Whitmore impersonates Harry Tru- 
man for Washington theater audiences? Is all this 
sudden craving for earthy humanity among our leaders 
simply a coincidence? Or does this coincidence indicate 
that we have had enough of what we regard as tape- 
recorded -presidents, presidents who depersonalize 
themselves as “the presidency," presidents whose 
arranged sobriety seems to bear the stamp of the seal — 
president-in-the-abstract? 

It is as if there is a hunger for minutiae, for the 


intimate details that inny trivialize n president or make 
him appear Tumble but finally establish him as a fellow 
man. "The real Gerald Ford, for better or worse, will 
always be visible," Herapy concludes. And in one sense 
this visibility — indeed his tangibility — is what his day- 
by-day account is all about. 

Both the Hersey and the Bradlee logs are. In effect, 
exercises in verification. Here, Hersey says, is Gerald 
Ford on a real golf course, swinging a real golf club ati 
real ball. Here is Gerald Ford’s real brown suitcase, 
stufTed with real work. Lift It. Touch It. These thing 
are real. Therefore, Gerald Ford must be real, loo. 

The President seems to guess what Hersoy’s (and the 
public’s) need is, and in an extraordinary scene he 
invites him into his bedroom to meet Betty Ford, the 
verifiable wife, propped up on a “small cylindrical 
pillow," resting her publicized neck. 

The Churchills, the de Gaulles - the leaders larger- 
than-life are gone. We believed in them because we 
'believed in something rather 19th-century called Great. 
Now we have a 20th-century craving for something 
called Real. Our credibility gap starts further back. We 
can’t believe a leader is this or lhat or the other until we 
believe that, behind the television image, behind the 
ghost-written speeches, he actually Is. 

Here is a. new mood then, a new requirement. 1976 
candidates take note. What the Hcrsey-Bradlce essays 
at intimacy finally suggest is that we, like the Chinese, 
are lining the riverbank, afflicted by doubts of our 
leaders’ existence — waiting for the Chairman to swim. 
He may or may not be Great. But he had better splash. 


One researcher’s answer 


Who assassinated Kennedy? 


By Priscilla Johnson McMillan 


Spain after 
Franco 


Why, after more than a decade, do so many 
Americans still have doubts about the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy? Why is it hard 
for so many of us to lay this one event to rest? 

For the doubts, and the doublers, are there. 
They are vocal — and they are listened to. In 
the first days of April alone, three major 
national publications carried articles featur- 
ing doubts about the Kennedy assassination. A 
conference about these questions was lately 
held at Boston University and at present six 
members of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, led by Rep. Henry Gonzales of Texas, 
arc pressing for a new investigation. 

I have been at work on the assassination for 
several years and I believe that Lhe Warren 
Commission, which was set up by President 
Johnson immediately after the assassination 
to try to ascertain the truth, not only was well 
motivated but that it reached Lhe right 
conclusions. The commission found that Lee 
Harvey Oswald had killed the President, had 
done so alone and that there had been no 
conspiracy. Going on the “hard" evidence 
alone, it was probably the strongest case ever 
assembled against a single individual. 

But the commission's report has short- 
comings. I find them mostly in the area of 
Oswald's motivation. Because of the shortage 
of time (the commission finished up in 10 
months), the profusion of false leads which It 



Joseph C. Harsch 


Dr. Kissinger’s environment 


Iran’s quest for greatness 


wasted precious weeks tracking down, and a 
predilection on the part of the commissioners 
for "hard" facts over evidence that might 
have shed light on Oswald's complex person- 
ality, the report failed to flesh out a con- 
vincing portrait of Lee Harvey Oswald as a 


living, breathing human being who, in his eyes 
anyhow, might have had cause to kill the 
President. 

Thus a few witnesses were not questioned 
who ought to have been. Crucial witnesses who 
knew Oswald well were wasted — because 
they were questioned ineptly. The final eleven 
volumes of the commission’s 26 volumes of 
supporting evidence are so atrociously orga- 
nized that they are hard for anyone to use, and 
easy for some to distort. 

Because of my Interest In motive, I am 
eager to track down as many as I can of 
Oswald's movements, even his thoughts, dur- 
ing the year and a half before the asebsslna- 
Uon. Sometimes I need to know what time of 
day a certain photograph was taken or how 
long a particular bus ride might take at a 
given hour of day or night. With difficulty, I 
have managed to extract guesses at least, 
from the very back volumes of the report, but 
nowhere have I found critical newspaper 
clippings of April, 1903, announcing the return 
to Dallas of MaJ.' Gen. Edwin A. Walker, 
whom Oswald attempted to shoot on April 10. 
Yet evidence of this kind can shed light, not on 
the Walker attempt alone but on the Kennedy 
assassination. . 

The commission's decision to sequester 
even the smallest bit of autopsy evidence was 
a catastrophic mistake. Publication of all the 


material, especially photographs oF the head 
wounds, would have hurt everyone's sensi- 
bilities but it would have prevented, for all 
lime, the now obsessive questions as to the 
direction of the final shot. • 

Now that doubts have been sown and 
questions are alive on every side, what can be 
done to set the country's doubts to rest? 

I favor any honest Investigation that stands 
a chance of bringing new facts to light or even 
ventilating old ones, since we have today a 
new generation, of college age and younger, 
which has never been exposed to tho hard 
facts that at first made the Warren report so 
persuasive. 

But I believe doubts will never be set to resl 
as to whether Oswald was, or vvas not, a secret 
agent. No intelligence agency is going to step 
forward and say it hired him. It would be a 
miracle if evidence of this nature should be 
unearthed. I feel certain that Oswald was not 
and could not have been anybody's agent, Bui 
most of my evidence is negative. It lies in 
understanding his personality. 

Lastly I believe that (he killing of a 
President, or a king or father, is Uie hardest of 
all crimes for men to deal wilh. As Freud 
pointed out, II is this crime lhat stirs the 
deepest guilt and anxiety. A hundred years 
after the fact, questions still stir about the 
assassination or Abraham Lincoln. For the 
doubts about this one crime, the crime of 
patricide, lies as deep as human nature Itself. 
No matter what steps are taken, what in- 
vestigation may be authorized or what autopsy 
material made public, I suspect lhat the 
doubts about. President Kennedy's murder are 
going to be with us Forever. 


By T. B 


President Ford stoutly denies thathe has the 
slightest thought of partLng with his Secretary 
of State, Henry Kissinger, or even of depriv- 
ing Dr. Kissinger of his "other hat” — that of 
. head of the National Security Council. 


But there are, I submit, two changes in the 
vir 










Ijif 


. environment 'in which Dr. Kissinger moves 
: and operates which make a profound change 
in what he can and cannot do in his capacity as 
'■ manager of American foreign policy. 

The first change Is that the new Congress Is 
taking a very real hand in the making of 
American foreign policy. The United States is 
: back to a "participatory system” In such 
matters. Leaving aside the question of 
whether the specific actions taken by the 
Congress have always been the theoretically 
best, the essential fact is that the power of 
. decision is now back in the hands of the 
Congress to a degree unknown in Washington 
since Congress overruled Woodrow Wilson on 
the League cf Nations. 

Congress has overruled Dr. Kissinger on 
trade with Moscow and at every point in the 
present withdrawal of the American role from 
Cambodia and Vietnam. It is not just that 
, Congress disapproves of Kissinger policy on 
|f* Is- ratter thaL Congress .is 

nave noreiatlonahlp to the policies wmilh Dr. . 
I- Kissinger Continue* to Advocate; And . the 
j; power of decision is firmly in the Congress. 

The important corollary of the above Is that 
a fprelgn country wishing to do business with 
the (JA now needs to know the leaders of the 
) : .Qmgtaiss mpre than it needs to Cultivate pr. 

: Kissinger himself. Fair an embassy in Wash' 
Legion, Us . palatlons with the Congress have 
suddenly become more ijmportant than t its 
; access to Dr. Kissinger.,, • 

.■ There is nothing for hr. Kissinger to do in 
this situation. Only the President can say yes 
. or no to the Israelis. -If he says yes, Israel need 
. not rpcet his def ini lion of flexibility. If he says 
no, and means it, then Israel will have thease 
its terms to get the aid. ' . . , v 

Dr, Kiss) nger was essential and probably 
Irreplaceable back when Richard Nixon could 
make foreign policy. Congress' usually left, 
policymaking to (he White Howe. And Mri 
Nixon increasingly left it all to Dr. Kissinger. ; 


This is a new and differept world. Congress 
has strong ideas and tlre^ determination to 
enforce them on the administration. It can and 
will negotiate and compromise with President 
Ford. But it chooses to deal with him directly 
rather than through Dr. Kissinger. The Kis- 
singer skills had (till play In the Nixon era. He 
was the right man for. that season. But he Is not 
a man for all seasons. And this Is a new season. 
Many leaders on Capitol Hill, of both parties, 
now regard him as redundant and replaceable. 

All of which is why there is so much 
speculation in Washington these days about 
who may be the next Secretary of State. My 
own grapevine says that Mel Laird, long-time 
political partner of President Ford, is the 
President’s first choice with Elliot Richard- 
son a strong second choice. 

The second change is the emergence of 
President Ford as “the other" point -of 
decision in Washington. This is- particularly 
important in the matter of the Middle East. 

President Ford is in the position of the man 
who-itiust and indeed alone can determine 
whether July will see another slep toward 
peace or a return to war. Here is the way the 
matter stands: 

- From Mafqh.B.Jto 23 Dr. Kissinger used his 

narrow the g$p tjetween Egyptian and Israeli 
positions. He failed. -In his view and in that of 
President Ford, the failure was due id Israeli 
inflexibility. Both wanted Israel to soften Its 
final terms. ^ 

Unless Israeli terms are softened by July it 
seems almost certain that there; will be 
another war. If they are softened It is passible 
that there can be another step toward peace. 
But there is nothing Dr. ; Kissinger dan do to 
obtain that softening. Only President} Ford can 
do something about It, . : 

- Israel has .mounted a major campaign in the 
U.S, to) persuade Washington to. give them 
; their economic . and military i aid request 
. without the quid qup of a softening of their 

! forms. Mr, Fordhas been holtUdg up fhelr aid. 
■program ’ In a 1 "reassessment '• of American 
Middle East policy. The reass^biehtis an 
obvious yse of American bargaining ;pqwer on 
Israel. - to* indued lhe; tortehlnj which, lb" 
President wanfoi '. • \ i.Y ' i f • ■ ; •. 


Tell run. Inin 

Iran’s greatly increased oil income is being 
combined with shrewd diplomacy to the 
country’s considerable political advantage. In 
1974, according to official figures, oil export 
earnings exceeded those for all the previous 65 
years put together. 

This immense inflow of funds is enabling 
Shah Reza Pahlavi’s government to fulfill a 
variety of ambitions. The first is to strengthen 
the country's industrial base, tho armed 
forces, and standards of living. While there 
may be some imbalance between these at 
present, there is no doubt that all are on the 
Increase, the first two dramatically so. Iran’s 
gulf coastal area is changing under the Impact 
of new industrial complexes and new or 
enlarged military facilities, with consequent 
shifts of population. 

The second ambition has been to repeat 
hiBtory and make Iran dominant in the 
Persian Gulf. Few people in the area doubt the 
fact — although not all welcome It — that Iran, 
if not entirely dominant, 1 b by far the strongest 
power in the gulf . 

It was not strong enough in 1969-70 to force 
Bahrein to become Iran’s "fourteenth prov- 
ince,” but in late 1971 it seized the Tunb 
islands near the entrance to the Gulf of 
.oegupied adjacent Abu Musa. 
iFra rent troops tbOfti&ftto . 
'assist theBriSh-l&f orces of Suhan Qabua in' 
coping with the Dhofar rebellion. More sig- 
nificantly, perhaps, Iran’s diplomacy helped 
induce the Chinese to withdraw their support 
of the rebels. . 

. The climax of Iran's diplomatic efforts in 
the gulf was (he recent agreement .with Iraq, 
made aL disastrous expense tqlraq's Kurdish 
;comnwpity.:but giving promise of greater 


Millar 

(•lid Iraq's of insurgent nfWfifn# 

southwest Iran ("Arnbistan") and ini 
Iranian and Pakistani Baluchistan. 

While same ur his Arab neighlxirs fcara* 
Iranian imperialism, the Shah has shows* 
of the signs of empire building in a tern* 
sense. life goal is to ensure lhal Iran^ra 
than the Soviet Union or radical Arab ma 
alists. controls the gulf and lhe Shipps* 
passes through it. Me has called IheSw : 
Hormuz "ilio jugular vein of the Wcsl-'f 
equally the jugular vein of lhe . 
economy. ■ • 

Iran's oil wealth, which the Shah knojM 
not last in its present dimension mudkj 
this decudc, lias lieen used also to fad*® 
diplomatic influence. Iran has beconfj 
than China or the U.S... the 
Pakistan, but has also reassured W 
large credits and hus establi 


Mrs. McMillan is completing a biogra- 
phy of Marina and Lee Harvey Oswald. 




The state of detente 


Brezhnev and the hawks 


By Laszio T, Kiss 


Uons wilh Afghanistan, giving 11 


Indian Ocean through a new rail lh 
Kaudaharandllau'dar Abbas. : 

Whether from a sense of Sj 

profits), generosity, or realpolilJ^j 
become the major international li' 
region. Credits worth $1 billlmWjY } 
made to India, ¥780 million 
million to Afghanistan, $10 
des fa, and S66 million to 
was granted $2sq million to up , : 
chemical complex. 

Over the Arab-Israeli dispute, u* 
been deliberately ambivalent. 

Israel as a brake bn Arab radic® ■■ 


After the Soviet Government’s repudiation 
of the United States trade bill. Western 
Kremllnologlsts speculated that the hardliners 

• had overruled Leonid Brezhnev and that the 
. detente was in danger. His subsequent dis- 
appearance from public view seemed to have 

V confirmed this view. Then, after a couple of 
■ I? 00 ! 1 ? 8, hB ^denly emerged with no signs 
that his power position had changed. 

This latest miscalculation of what might be 
happening at the pinnacle of the Soviet 
. pyramid was the result of some mis- 
conceptions dominant among Kremlinolo- 
gfets. The most misleading is their idea of who 

• - the hardliners are and how much power they 
; aptualjy wield. In their view, these consist of 
. the military establishment and conservative 
. , members of the Politburo who are premina 
. i :.^ hn6v to tokA a-tot^r stand. witTSie. 

This outside Image of the Soviet military's 
internal position is highly inaccurate The 
, political influence of the Red Army’s profes- 


ness in other directions. . j 

Iranian oil has been vital teBfJr!. 


| stability ; abound the gulf. If the agr$ement 
does not hold, the Shph will h?Ve sacrificed 

iiifinlrl anti 


<some wpuW say “tH^rayecp the Kurds of 
Iraq and strengthened his traditional enemy; 
with rtocompensaUng behefil. i 
But tf;the agreement holds - and this seems 


. more llkely -r .it should greatly reduce Iraq's 
dependence op Sort et mlHtaryf 1 did and thus 


Soviet toverbge for Using the Iraqi port of 
Umm Qteri It. will release Iranian and Iraqi 
■forces fromhigh-tena\On confrontation across 
the hpreer. and wUl legalize 'the preseift . 
position pbjhe'ShaU aj Arab.ItwPlhopefuUy 


only alternative Is probably ^- ^ 

venlion. But Iran has aade ■ ■ "T*# 
gestures toward Islamic 
region. Only Libya and the 

cratic Republic of. Yemen rem»" 

hostile. . 

Thus, Iran's domestic 

Uere are expanding. WhL 

tbe United States; his 
- times are phai^. ^ 


,<■ 



had a philosophical aversion to and mistrust of 
the military elite and placed commanding 
officers under the political control of a special 
network of commissars. Being very conscious 
of the French Revolution's traditions and 
lessons, the old Bolsheviks never lost sight of 
the possibility that a general might seize 
power (Bonapartism), and they institution- 
alized this system. 

Stalin, by planting his secret agents at all 
levels of the state and Army, turned this 
constant vigilance Into a science of control ahd 
thus created modern totalitarianism. The 
current members of the Politburo inherited 
this system (the Becret that has made the 
Soviet regime safe from military coups for 
half a century) and have kept It essentially 
intact. 

But, disregarding the realities of this iron 
surveillance, some experts on Soviet affairs . 
, have, begun Interpreting the writings of 
,, various milltaryofflcfels as; Veiled manl/esfo- 
tions of their displeasure with Mr. Brezhnev’s 
foreign policy. This hypothetical Judgment Is 
abaird. The Kremlin la neither an open 
debating club, nor could it conceivably be a 

ji iim.j . r 


he is their elected chief, carrying out their 
collective will, why should they then attack 
him — especially in public? 

The fact is that belligerent writings by 
generals and ominous speeches by Politburo 
members do not, on the one hand, contradict 
the General Secretary's dloleottcai position, 
and, on the other, they are parts of an 
orchestrated effort whtch the Kremlin makes 
to keep the West baffled and off balance. 
(Mikhail Suslov, Moscow's elusive "Red emi- 
nence,” seems to have been the behind-the- 
scenes band leader during the post decade. ) 

Brezhnev's enemies could have removed 
him several times while he was traveling In 
various parts of the world,. Furthermore, had 
he suspected that such a move might be afoot, 
he would have stayed home or, before leaving, 
modified his policies in accordance with the 
fishes and weight of his critics. 


But he could leave home without. aiixfoty. 
^ d€t . ent0 ’ h . as -. a Sound baste^JL'Wi ln ,' 




throne of Dariofi the V 


ft.'-.. 


under Persian aefl . 

ancient, proud people «* ret®* 

Mr. Mllfor t» <m 


... sional commanders . has been severely ^ur- 
v failed slnde the birth of the regime. (Defense 
■'■i- Minister, A,- '.Grechko’s npminal membership 
.. in the Politburo should be viewed In the light 
7: °f Marshals Zhukov’s and Bulganin 's atjortive 
political Careers.) . ' ^ • 

Historically, Russia’s revolutionary leaders 


Brezhnev and Co. do riot, of course, contest 
aty Western theories about the mysteries of 
their modus operand!. On the contrary, they 
have made gpod use of their system’s warped 
image in the West. Whenever -they wish to 
remain adamant at disarmanent oonfCrC&ces, 
they plaice the responsibility for ttfolr trucu- 
lence on their "hawks” and. ‘the military- 
industrial pompiex." . ■’ . . ■ . • 

Conjectures about the enemies of detepte In 
high Soviet places do not stop at the dbofstep > 
ofthe military establishment: The speeches of. 
Politburo; members arq being analyzed and : 
explained as. apparent), evidence that the 
ideological hardliners are threatening Brezh- 
nev’s position'. This assumption, |!po, is based -:: 
on faulty logic. (1) If he is tbeir boss, they .: 
would not dare publicly to criticize him. 1 (?) If f 


MbscbWs realistic interest. The .looming 
threat from Maoist China makes the Soviet 
leader's dialogue with the West a sine qua non 

of balanced power politics. Should ’a change iq 

Kremlin ranks oc<iur, itwould be the result of r 
personal.- rivalries or clashes arising- from 
increasingly heated debates on what riclion to 
takeagainat China. . .. ■■■' 

At th either. end of the Eurasian spectrum, 
detente with the W«t has, cost the Rpssiapai; 
virtually: nothing. Eastern Europe remains \ 
the Soviet -preserve, as Stalin intended., In: 
additlqrii despite their unchanged posture rind 
bold (roublemaking in the Middle. East; they •• 
have succeeded in creating the illusion among : 
some member-nations of NATO, that MosCow: 
is- their friend. The Kremlin has done- very.,.', 
wqll, : indeed, vis-ri-vis t bq .affluent WesL;Uow f. 
thqy will farri with ..the hardy) heretic* ‘of 
Peking, hdWaverirernalna tp begeert, ;,;. ; !; 

. .. jvir. .iffos fo o PhD candWoto jh fnodet-n ** 

Eu ropflW' hfsfob' at Fdrdham University, -. ; 

.. Neit» Yqrh. f : ' 'J;-\ 'x':, * v;‘« \. a -. 


By Francis Kenny 

Madrid 

While Portugal helter-skelters into an im- 
probable brew of military Marxism, next-door* - 
Spain stands within a few months of entering 
Us 40th year of conservative dictatorship. But 
the 82-year-old Caudlllo, General Francisco 
Franco, now Europe’s longest lasting ruler, 
cannot last forever. The question becomes 
more and more urgent : after Franco, what? 

Spaniards may have been living under a 
dictatorship for 40 years, but it has not 
discouraged them from being the most talk- 
ative afficlonados of politics in the world. 
They slay up till two or three in the morning 
debating the issue, continue at eight, and far 
from using the long Spanish lunch break for a 
siesta, return to political argument onco 
again. And what they have to say becomes 
Increasingly unrestrained. A 

Although gatherings of more than 20 people 
without an official permit are in theory 
forbidden, all kinds of "cultural" excuses are 
being found for get-togethers of many times 
that number. 

In theory, too, political parties are. illegal. 
But everyone knows of at least eight, whaL 
their names are and who their leaders are. 
Besides the Communists -whose under- 
ground network has been run from Prague or 
Paris — there are pro- and anti-communist 
socialists of various shades, social democrats 
and liberal centrists, and enlightened conser- 
vatives as well as the "Ultras" of the fascist 
Falange, 

Franco himself has abandoned the Falang % 
Ists and has been quietly disarming them. 
Their numbers are probably Insufficient now 
to present a real threat to what el Caudlllo has 
planned for the transition after his departure 
•(now being predicted, for one reason or _ 
another) between July and October this year. 
The scenario is that Prince Juan Carlos — 
grandson of Alfonso XIII, the last King of 
Spain — should resume the throne and ease 
the country gradually into a controlled democ- 
racy in which law and order come first. The 
. PrincB Is already being groomed for the Job, 
although his Intimates, say he fears that if 
Franco does not step down in the very near 
future, the chances of constitutional mon- 
archy beipg -able to satisfy the popular 
demand for participation in government are 
dim. 

The blg'trouble is that almost 40 years of 
authoritarian rule have left everyone without 
real experience of politics, and everyone 
except the Communists without political wga- 
rdzattop. while the conservatives, centrists,. 
Christian democrats and socialists boast of 
supposed popularity with . the people, (which : 
they are Incapable of putting to the test), the 
Communists have some 15,000 cell organized i 
or "militantes" many of whom have already 
penetrated the state-sponsored labor )# rganl- - .•■ 
zaHons. . . - 

Since Pope Johii XXIII and Vatican Two, ’ 
the .Spanish Catholic church has also become! 
astonishingly radical, particularly among the / 
Basque? qf Northere .^pain whb have long 1 . , 
■ .resented r ;!tbe authority, of 

assassinated ' i 

But* every Spanish politician, -Of whatever ! 
tendency, insists thgt the-country will hot and ; 
cannot .become, another Portugal V Kor .oqe 
. thing, economic devefo^ept under Franco- 1 ! i 
.has given people, a standard of living they do;' : ■. . 1 
.. riot ^antfo: lose?. For.ftimther I ,Sp^ |s dpw" 
.orderly, without being nearly as rwr&sive ps 7 ■'! 
many. forelpterS imagine, ,V . T : , , V; 

But (Host important of all . the Spanish Army / 

, hSS npl been.dennor&li^ and radicaii^d'bya , 
^.long and unsuccessful colonial ^ari Officera ! ■. 
have apokqn.to insist thot.never 0 gaIn-wlH.tha ! 

: Army. allow Itself tp be usedas apolitical topi; 
bqt neither, they say. will itallow.ejctremiats 
w right 1 '..tq. seize poveris). - ; ; ■ -i; 

.The. Anpy. then, should bd id atabjllzlnf’ : ‘ 
-fOctortp prevent ,Uiifr ConOTUnisU .c^lrig' ... 

, chaos -whilo demof racy gets a fplj* chandd. But ; 1 
; tfoS democratic polUiciaris>yljI sureiv not-have 
iinllmifod tifoe , fo prove; they; can produce 
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